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HE prospects of the Reform Bill are not growing bright. ‘The 
Tories have resolved to support Captain Hayter’s motion, the 
division on which will be taken on Monday, and expect the sup- 
port of many of the thirty Adullamites, and of almost all mem- 
bers for the menaced boroughs. Many Liberals, moreover, who 
dare not stay away when the question is one of reducing the 
franchise, can avoid a vote on the subject of grouping, while that 
part of the scheme attracts no Tories. It is considered even 
possible that an alliance will be struck up between the Tories and 
the more Conservative Whigs, that Captain Hayter’s motion will 
be carried, and that Government will then resign without a disso- 
lution, which in the present state of opinion might be disastrous 
to the party. ‘The only chance for the Bill is the adhesion of that 
section of the Adullamites which honestly wished for a complete 
measure, and having got one will vote for it, and that isa very 
slender one. 


The proposal to hold a Conference in Paris has been accepted 
by all the Powers concerned, and their foreign secretaries will 
meet, it is asserted, about the second week in June. It is, how- 
ever, impossible, amidst the directly conflicting statements in 
various journals, to ferm more than an opinion as to the reserves 
laid down. Our own belief is that the following approximates 
most nearly to the truth :—France has suggested as subjects the 
Elbe Duchies, the security of Italy, and the reform of Germany 
80 far as it affects the outer world. England accepts that pro- 
gramme, and Russia. Italy accepts it, with the reserve that she 
will have Venetia, or fight. Prussia accepts, with the proviso that 
German questions must be settled by Germany, and Austria, 
with the pledge that no absolute cession of Venetia, i. e., cession 
without exchange, shall be suggested. ‘The Diet is the only other 
Power Tepresented, and as the Diet has twenty-two separate and 
conflicting reserves to make, it makes none. 


The preparations for war advance, and a scene is presented in 
Italy which makes even her enemies’ hearts throb. Something 
like a voluntary levée en masse is going on there, and had the 
Government the means to arm or feed them, it might raise its army 
to amillion strong. ‘The instant the rolls were opened the offi- 
cials were borne down by the rush of applicants, fifty thousand 
men were enrolled in one day, 4,000 in the single city of Milan, 
and it was necessary to close them again. They were opened 
again, however, this week for 20,000 more, and then closed. In 
the North every class, from the oldest nobles, share the excitement, 
and in the South, though there is little enthusiasm, the conscrip- 
tion has been obeyed. Immense efforts will be made to cause an 
outbreak in Naples, but the Government is warned, and they will 
probably end in a wide extension of brigandage. he Italians 
are convinced, and on better grounds than Englishmen believe, 
that they are able to cope with the Austrians alone, while the 
Austrians in Venetia have informed their Italian subordinates that 
if the army is compelled to enter the fortresses the officials must 
follow, under penalty of death. Even dying, the Austrian eagle 
cannot resist the temptation of blood. 


- The Spaniards, determined to punish the Peruvians for sympa- 
ao with the Chilians, on the 2nd of May bombarded Callao. 
1¢ Peruvians, however, being better prepared than the in- 





habitants of Valparaiso, showed fight, disabled the two Spanish 
iron-clads, and compelled the Admiral to sheer off. 


The last failure is that of the Consolidated Bank. On Sunday 
eight of the directors, Mr. J. Pemberton Heywood, Mr. J. P. 
Kennard, Mr. T. A. Hankey, Mr. F. A. Hankey, Mr. A. S. 
Kennard, Mr. F. Fairbairn, Mr. A. H. Novelli, and Mr. W. Smith, 
closed a bank the shares of which, with 4/. paid up, were selling 
at 7/., and had been selling at 10/. The reason assigned was an 
injunction from Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. ‘The directors had 
very hurriedly and rashly agreed to take certain assets of the 
Bank of London, pay depositors, but not pay acceptance-holders. 
The latter applied to the Court, which issued an ad interim in- 
junction against preferences, and the gentlemen named, instead of 
consulting the remaining directors, or repudiating the arrange- 
ment with the Bank of London under the order, or standing the 
run out, closed the bank, that is, fined their masters, the share- 
holders, one million sterling. Their motives of course were ex- 
cellent, but the incident certainly proves the utter worthlessness 
of experience. 


On Monday night the Conservatives mustered strong for a 
reconnaissance on the Government. They took advantage of the 
cry about bribery and corruption to move an instruction to the 
Cominittee on the Reform Bills, “‘ That they have power to make 
provision for the better prevention of bribery and corruption at 
elections.” ‘This was done by Sir R. Knightley. Mr. Gladstone of 
course pointed out that they might just as well foist any other 
utterly irrelevant measure into the Reform Bill, but Mr. Bernal 
Osborne took tremendously high ground in favour of the instruc- 
tion, aware that he should thereby please both the many Conserva- 
tives of Nottingham who gave him their votes, and probably the 
disaffected Liberals too. Mr. Clay finally asserted that a 
right thing could not well be done at a wrong time (for instance, 
Judas’s kiss ?)—Mr. Bright spoke with justifiable warmth of the 
insincere character of this obstruction, and the note that would 
be taken of it out of doors, when Mr, Disraeli sprang to his feet 
to rebuke Mr. Bright for his threat,—and to cheer on the House 
to do what he said he “clearly believed” to be its “ duty,”—and 
altogether acted his part with great spirit and effect, and without 
betraying himself even by a smile. ‘Ihe Conservative amendment 
was carried by a majority of ten, to the intense delight of Lord 
Cranborne, who was one of the tellers, and regarded his tricky 
victory over Mr. Brand as an almost sensual enjoyment. 


In the House on Tuesday Mr. H. 
practical scheme for suppressing bribery, namely, to disfran- 
chise a voter who accepted a bribe for life, aud disqualify a 
member who gave one from ever sitting in Parliament, Mr. C. 
Buxton proposing as an amendment that the member should 
invariably be prosecuted. The discussion which followed was very 
dishonest, everybody, from the Attorney-General downwards, ex- 
pressing horror of bribery, but objecting to any practical scheme 
for that end. Mr. Bernal Osborne spoke of course with a cynical 
affectation of purity, taunted the House with languid indifference, 
and Government with keeping the House of Commons as “a pre- 
serve for rich men,” gave some amusing instances of bribery,—the 
regular thing in Galway, for example, being to repair the east 
window of a particular chapel—and denounced the compromises so 
frequently made between boroughs equally corrupt. He wanted 
a judicial committee to inquire into corruption, the present system 
rendering it impossible for honest but poor men to bring a peti- 
tion. ‘The Attorney-General resisted the motion, chiefly because 
he thought things were improving, and that there were legal diffi- 
culties; Mr. Smollett held it unfair to punish voters for taking 
pounds while honourable members took places; Colonel Sykes 
thought the remedy large constituencies ; Mr. Otway would place 
members on their honour as to the amount they had spent, and pay 
the expenses of the commissions of inquiry out of borough rates 
(a good idea), and Sir G. Bowyer wanted to place members on 
oath while giving the voters the ballot, and then the motion was 


Vivian proposed a 





withdrawn, the House as a whole wanting nothing except to 
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make elections as dear as possible. This refusal to act, following 

so immediately on the vote of Monday, which pledged the majority 

to action, is characteristic of the Tories, and so is the stupidity 

which prevents their seeing that the complete extirpation of 

bribery is their game. It would leave the landlords masters of the 
situation. 

Captain Hayter, son of the well known whip, Sir William 
Ifayter, and member for Wells, one of the boroughs to be grouped, 
moved on Monday night a resolution which will probably be 
supported by all members hostile to the Bill. He proposed to 
resolve that, ‘This House, while ready to consider the general 

s ubject of a Redistribution of Seats, is of opinion that the system 
of grouping proposed by Her Majesty’s Government is neither con- 
venient nor equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise not 
sufficiently matured to form the basis of a satisfactory measure.” 
Ilis own speech was mainly directed against grouping boroughs, 
which he alleged were separated at once by interests and by geo- 
graphical position, and its best “point” was a letter from his 
father declaring that the plan would not diminish bribery, and that 
he should have resisted it. As Sir W. Hayter really understands the 
little boroughs, is a strong Whig, and is not particularly scrapulous 
about obeying his chiefs’ bidding, this letter told. Captain Hayter 
was answered by the Solicitor-General, who pointed out with force 
that any system of grouping all the unrepresented boroughs in a 
county—the secret Tory idea—would end in seating two hundred 
members to represent only farmers and farm labourers, and the de- 
bate was carried on with no new arguments—unless Mr. Sandford’s 
nickname for the Scotch members, ‘* Puritanical semi-republicans,” 
can be called one—until it became necessary to adjourn. 


In the second night's debate on this motion the master speech 
was undoubtedly Mr. Lowe’s—one of the finest specimens of his 
insincere but splendid oratory. He did not produce many new 
arguments, recapitulating Captain Hayter’s exposure of the in- 
congruities among the grouped boroughs, but many of his points 
told heavily, and the peroration was magnificent. He held that a 
true Reform Bill would make Parliament more completely the 
mirror of the nation than at present, but this Bill increased the 
monotony of representation. ‘The duty of a statesman was not to 
stimulate the tendencies of his age, but to watch and moderate 
them ; but, while democracy was the tendency of to-day, this Bill 
stimulated it. Hedeprecated haste tothat end. ‘ Democracy you 
may have at any time. Night and day the gate is open that leads 
to that bare and level plain, where every ant-hill is a mountain, 
and every thistle a forest tree.” If the Constitution was to 
perish, give it at least time ‘ to fold its robe, and die with decency 
and deliberation,” and saying, let us hope, to Earl Russell, ‘‘ Z¢ tu 
Brute!” Mr. Lowe sat down amidst a burst of applause such as 
is seldom heard in the House, members clapping their hands as if 
he had been Kean enacting Julius Cesar. 


In the same debate Mr. 
point in answer to the criticisms on the grouping measure 
of the Government. It is said that it is very wrong to group 
boroughs with quite different interests,—the lacemakers of 
Honiton, for instance, with the ropemakers of Bridport,—but what 
is any large borough like Westminster, for example, except a 
group of a hundred such distinct interests? This is nearly a com- 
plete answer. If the City of London, disrupted and as it were fired 
off from a gun, would ‘make a hundred boroughs of separate 
interests, there is no more reason why these hundred should not 
vote together, in spite of the chasms of space between them, than 
At least, as far as the 


Goschen made one very good 


now, when there are no such chasins. 
difference of interests is concerned, there is absolutely no distine- 
tion between the two cases. 


The same night Mr. J. 5. Mill made a happy reply to some 
personal taunts levelled at him for the opinions of his books. 
might have been flattered, he said, by the familiarity displayed 
with his works, but for the sad evidence that the familiarity did 
not go beyond certain small passages susceptible of use in debate. 
If honourable members knew his whole writings as well as they 


knew these little bits of them, they would have formed a different | 


impression of his views. In the meantime he adhered steadily to 
the representation of minorities, and promised to support any 
amendment recognizing it. In explaining another quoted asser- 
tion of his, that the Conservative party are by the law of their 


nature necessarily the stupidest party, he said, ‘* The Conservatives | 


are probably stupid, but I meant to say that stupid persons are 
generally Conservatives,’—a principle of which he said Conser- 
vatives should be proud, since it ensured their being such a ‘* power- 
ful party.” We fear, though it is Mr, Mill's generalization, it is 


He | 


a very hasty one. There are no doubt intellectual innovation 
on old habits which require thought and ability to make, but hee 
are sometimes made by Liberals reconsidering their principles 
and going over to the Conservatives, as well as by Conservatives 
turning Liberal. In one place it requires mind to ba a Liberal 
in another mind to be a Conservative, and on the whole, pethaps 
the per-centage of stupility in all parties is very much the 
same. 

On Wednesday, again, a debate took place on Mr. Clay's motion 
for examining candidates for the franchise in arithmetic up to divi. 
sion of money, spelling, an] writing by dictation The Tories 
took up the scheme quite warmly, though of course autiously 
and only by way of hypothesis, in order to worry Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Robert Montagu accused the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
dictating to the House. Sir John Pakington advocated the Bill with 
a certain reserve, as supplying a test of the “fitness” of electors 
and Mr. Bright, in resisting and ridiculing it, claimed for him af, 
as an advocate of household suffrage, to be one of the most con. 
servative statesmen of the day,—one who thinks more of standing \ 
on the ancient ways than those gentlemen opposite, who wish to 
make incompetence to do long division of money the excuse for 
rejecting working-class voters. ‘This brought out Lord Cran- 
borne, who said that Mr. Bright appealing to the Constitution ip 
favour of his own plan was like Shylock’s quoting Scripture for 
his pound of flesh, but Mr. Bright found a powerful ally in Sir 
Roundell Palmer, who declared for household-rating suffrage ‘ag 
the point to which we must ultimately advance, and to which, on 
Conservative principles, I for one should be well pleased to 
advance now,”—a statement remarkable enough from the At- 
torney-General, who was supposed to think the Government Bill 
too radical. ‘The whole debate, which “stood adjourned” at six 
o’clock without any conclusion, was a curious mélée, in which the 
Conservatives went for a new franchise (because it could do 
nothing), and the Liberals resiste1 it because it might do too much, 























Lord Robert Montagu’s mind appears to be much exercised on 
the subject of division of money. He interrupted Mr. Gladstone 
on Monday to say, ** You cannot divide by 2/. 133. 8d.” That de- 
pends on what you mean by division. You certainly cannot 
divide anything, say 1,330/. 17s. 61., for instance, into as many 
equal parts as there are units in 2/. 133. 81., and then find how 
large is each part, because the latter is a sum of money, and nota 
number of units at all. But if you explain division thus,—‘‘ Divi- 
sion is the mode of finding a multiplier called the quotient, that 
will by multiplication turn the divisor into the dividend,” then 
you can divide by 2/. 133. 81., because you can find a multiplier 
which will turn 2/. 13s. 81. into 1,330/. 17s. 61. Indeed, in this 
way of stating it you must divide by the concrete quantity, be- 
cause your quotient is stated to bea pure number, and you can 
only get a pure number for quotient by dividing one concrete by 
another of the same sort. In fact Lord Robert Montagu’s 
pedantic criticism on Mr. Gladstone was both old-fashioned and 
erroneous. If you may say 4 times 5/. equals 20/., it is just as 
correct to say that 20/, divided by 5/. gives 4, as that 20/. divided 
A concrete quantity multiplied by an abstract 
Hence the 





| by 4, gives Sl. 
number gives a concrete quantity of the same kind. 
latter may be divided by either of the factors which make it up, 
and will yield the other factor. A number of pounds divided by 
a number of pounds gives a pure number. A number of pounds 
diyided by a pure number gives a number of pounds. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s language was quite as correct as Lord Robert Montagu’s, 


| and not nearly so conceited. 





We are bound to record, in justice to Mr. Layard, that Admiral 
Denman, in his despatch on the bombardment of Valparaiso, 
formally denies that the American Commodore asked him to 
It is difficult to suspect Commodore 


| resist the bombardment. 
Rodgers of inventing a statement so sure to be immediately 
| . . 

exposed, but the discrepancy between his statement and that of 


Admiral Denman is distinct. 


Prince Alfred has, we perceive, been at last created a Peer, 
‘with a title from each division of the kingdom, the highest, for 
some inexplicable reason, being Scotch. ‘Ihe second son of the 
Sovereign has usually been called Duke of York, but Prince 
Alfred is made Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of Keut, and Earl of 
Ulster. a 

The Star affirms that Mr. Gale, the blind man who discovered 
a process for making powder incombustible, has invented a revolv- 
ing rifle which will fire 100 ballets a minute. We do not under- 
stand the description, but a specimen has been laid before Govern- 
‘ment, and Mr. Gale seems fully to believe in his weapon himself. 
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The plan can be applied to cannon, and the rifle, if really success- | 
ful, would undoubtedly surpass every other known. 

The Bavarian King, a lad over educated for his intellect, with | 
a passion for music and mystical ideas, has been indulging himself | 
in an escapade. He was missing last week for two days, and was 
at last discovered by his half-frantic Court riding about on a 
mountain ridge, where it is supposed he had gone to meet ILerr | 
Wagner, the ‘‘ composer of the future.” The Cabinet threatened 
to resign unless he came back, and he returned, none the worse for | 
his dreamy experience. What with dreamers, corporals, pedants, 
sovereigns addicted to morganatic arrangements, and sovereigns 
who revive the stick, Germany must feel that its constitution 
admits of all events of great variety in excellence. 


There is going to be a scarcity of ivory. The demand for 
Sheffield alone, it is said, now kills 20,000 elephants a year, the | 
supply is limited, and the animal does not multiply very fast. An 
American firm has offered a reward of 1,000/. for an effective 
substitute, especially for billiard balls, and it is possible that one 
may be found, though the toughness and durability of ivory are 
qualities it is difficult to communicate. Civilization would not 
lose much if the supply ceased, but art would. 





The House of Commons is apparently not very sincere in its 
zeal about bribery. Colonel Taylor moved on Thursday for the 
issue of a new writ for Bridgwater in the place of Mr. Westropp 
(Conservative), unseated for bribery, and a little discussion arose 
as to the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the cor- 
rupt practices of the place, as the Election Committee had re- 
ported that corrupt practices “extensively prevailed” in Bridg- 
water. The motion for the new writ was, however, carried by a 
vast majority—123 to 12. It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
Bridgwater, where,—whenever corrupt practices do not exten- 
sively prevail,—there is a good majority of Liberals, that neither 
the Carlton Club nor any other moneyed power may provide 
funds to obtain a second Conservative victory like Mr. 
Westropp’s. ‘The Liberal candidate, Mr. Walter Bagehot, is 
a man of great ability, which he has shown in many very 
wise and some very humorous essays on men and measures. 
As a financier, too, he would have real weight with the House. 
His victory appears to be pretty certain, if his antagonist at 
Bridgwater is as eager to advance the cause of public purity as 
Sir R. Knightley and Viscount Cranborne. Otherwise, we sup- 
pose, there will be a new petition, a new unseating, and then 
perhaps a commission. 


Dean Close has been protesting, as usual, against our amuse- 
ments, theatres, races, &c., because they are the cause of so much 
wickedness,—probably he meant the occasion. We wonder who 
has ever yet proved that amusements are the occasion of more 
wickedness than ordinary business,—or indeed so much? Is 
gambling on the race-course worse than gambling on the Stock 
Exchange? Are not Bulls an1 Bears often at least as dishonest 
as the fastest betting men? Is there any theatre which demo- 
ralizes men like dishonest or merely half-honest clergymen, who 
look askance at the difficulties which are seriously presented to 
them, and recommend a tutoring process by which, without being 
answered, they may be got rid of? The world,—business and 
pleasure,—is no doubt bad enough, but the parasitic vices which. 
gtow up round business are quite as bal, we think, as those 
which grow up round amusement. Moreover, the only effect of 
suppressing the latter altogether would be to double, and more 
than double, the number of parasites that cling to the former. 
We suspect business without amusement would soon become very 
evil indeed. The Dean would do better by attempting to purify 
both, than by attempting to suppress either. 


The Duke of Argyll,—who is, as a close observer of politics 
recently said, if not one of the most able, one of the most abling 
{or able-becoming) of our Ministers,—has written an admirable 
letter toa gentleman who had forwarded to the Duke a copy of a 
petition against innovations in doctrine and practice,—music, for 
instance, and written prayers,—which is being presented to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
The Duke remarks, with regard to the doctrinal innovations, 
that there are parts of the Westminster Confession ‘ which 
every man must now qualify with more or less of expla- 
nati m and abatement, and it seems to me that this necessary 
liberty ought to be openly admitted in the terms and in the 
methods of subscription.” This, he remarks, is more especially true 
of a confession which has much in it “not belonging to faith at 





all, and trenching largely on the region of philosophical, and even 


of political opinion. Nothing is gained, but much is sacrificed, 
by refusing to allow men to make openly those qualifications 
which they must be allowed to make in secret.” As to the music and 
written prayer, the Duke remarks that they are in no way danger- 
ous to the vital principle of a Presbyterian Church, whose func- 
tion it is to protest against the notion that any special order of 
priesthood is the organ of God’s relations with man. Instrumental 
music is not more wicked than vocal, and some men have no gift 
of extempore prayer,—simple and fundamental propositions which 
it is strange that Scotchmen should need to be told. The Duke's 
answer to the bigots is no doubt heretical, and we hope the proper 
Presbytery in charge of the Duke's soul may take up the matter 


| at once, and carry it even to the General Assembly. 


Mr. Robertson, a compositor in the Jerald office, Glasgow, 
whose excommunication (for composing type on a Sunday after- 
noon) by the Rev. R. Bremmer and the Kirk Session of Gorbal’s 
Free Kirk, Glasgow, we mentioned some months ago, brought his 
case by appeal up to the General Assembly of the Free Church 
held at Edinburgh on Monday. Mr. Robertson argued his own 
case with great ability. Ie showed that the divines who framed 
the Westminster Confession were very liberal in their construction 
of a ‘work of necessity,’ which might be done on the Sunday,— 
that his work was far more necessary than the work of hundreds 
and thousands of servant-girls employe on that day,—that the 
strictest ministers do not object to see themselves reported in the 
Glasgow Herald, in spite of the necessity of setting up the type on 
a Sunday,—that Free Church ministers read the /ferald on a Mon- 
day, and that the buyers and readers of a paper are morally the 
true employers of the compositorsa who produce it, rather than the 
printers’ firm, who only mediate between the public and the 
labourer, and that a sermon of Mr. Spurgeon’s (who was present) 
had been published in the columns of that very Monday’s Daily 
Review,—the Daily Review is the sabbatical paper which professes 
not to work on a Sunday, —and must have been composed on Sunday 
night. The Assembly decided that Mr. Robertson was bound to 
take 27s. 6d. a week in a place where no Sunday work is required, 
rather than 35s. a week where it is, and affirmed the sentence of 
excommunication, Dr. Candlish appearing to be somewhat nettled 
at the remarks about maidservants’ unnecessary labour. We hope 
the worthy excommunicators will apply the same rule to their own 
case, and inculcate on their servants the absolute duty of coming 
to them for 25 per cent. Jess wages, with the advantage of an 
untidy house and no Sunday work. If they do, they will be con- 
sistent, and also, we suspect, servantless. 


On Sunday last a meeting of several of the Directors of the 
Consolidated Bank was held, and after a protracted discussion it 
was resolved not to resume business on the following morning. 
The effect of the announcement on the Consol market was 
by no means serious, the Three per Cents., which left off on 
Saturday at 87 to 87}, having fallen to the extent of only one- 
eighth per cent., the quotation being 863 to 874. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday, owing to large imports of bullion, the market 
was much firmer, and Consols for delivery sold as high as 87]. 
Since then the market has been flat, and prices have given way. 
The closing quotations yesterday were :—For transfer, 874; for 
time, 85} 4. 

The Bank return is unfavourable. The stock of bullion is 
11,878,775/., but large amounts having been paid into the Bank 
since Wednesday night, the actual stock at the present moment is 
probably not less than 12,500,000/. The week's imports of bullion 
are 2,800,000/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, May 25. Friday, June 1. 


Mexican oe . +<  #e oe 16 + 17} 
Spauish Passive +. ee oe oe 134 oe 19; 
Do. Certificates °° ee « . 13 oe 1s 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe ee ee — oe 5) 
1362.4 o oe o« 57 ee 53} 


United States 3.20's * « oe ee 69 *e 654 
The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quota- 
tions yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Moy 25. Friday, June 1. 


Great Eastern oe * ee 36] oo 375 
Great Northern .« o« oe oe oe 122} ee 122 
Great Western... «+ oe ee +e oo 53 ee } 
Do. West Midland, Oxfurl .. ee 39 poe 39 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee es oe lis ee 120} 
London and Brighton” soe oe e oe o4 ee 9) 
Lendon and North-Western oe oe on Ilt ee 1143 
London and South-Westera - or] 91} ee 924 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« o« ee 2) on 25, 
Metropolitan oe e ee a 122} oe 125 
Midiand oe oe oe - oe ee 120 oo 128 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. e ee ee 17 ee 108, 
Do. Yor os oe oe . ot oo 108 
South-Eastern 20 o* *~ ek oe 69 mm 693 
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ke it clear, nobody’s head has been brok 
TOTICS OF THE DAY. not sufeienty ardent in lie support, The BA aul an a 


—__—_- 
THE COURSE FOR GOVERNMENT. 

HIS Bill is beaten, that seems clear, and the real point is 
whether it would be wiser for the Liberal chiefs to with- 

draw their measure or resign. The tactics of the Tories are 
no doubt deserving of severe political reprobation. Not con- 
tent with resisting the Bill, which is not only just, but in our 
judgment wise, and delaying it, which is allowed by the 
understood rules of political as of military warfare, they are 
endeavouring to stifle it with “improvements” in which they 
do not themselves believe, which is dishonest. They resist 
the grouping, for example, by a proposal which, if carried, 
would gut the counties of their Liberal voters, and hand 
those seats over finally to men who believe that God revealed 
agriculture and the Devil invented trade. They support an 
educational suffrage which would speedily become universal, 
because they hope if Mr. Clay’s plan is carried that of 
the Government will be so weighted that both will fall 
to the ground. The idea on Monday was even more tricky 
than that. You may sometimes meet in society a man who 
has a special spite at clergymen, and who, whenever a 
priest gives an opinion, produces a text to which at first 
sight the opinion seems opposed. If the victim is a rector 
he smiles, pardons the ignorance of his lay opponent, and 
goes on all the more tranquilly for the interruption, but if 
he is a curate he is done. He dare not refute the text, 
or put it aside, or solemnly consider it, he has not the 
nerve to expose his opponent, and usually subsides with an 
expression of respect for the new “argument” into a ¢éte- 
a-téte with the nearest being in muslin. Sir R. Knightley 
treated the Government on Monday as if the Cabinet had 
been composed of curates. He demanded that it should be 
an instruction to the Committee to include in the Reform 
Bill a provision against corruption. The curates had been, 
as it were, proposing a war of liberation, and he reminded 
them of the text about turning one cheek when the 
other was smitten. Of course Government were argumenta- 
tively powerless. They could say, and did say, that a Reform 
Bill was not the place for penal clauses directed against bribery 
any more than for the Apostles’ Creed, but they were obliged 
to profess, and in part felt, that bribery was a constitutional 
nuisance, to be put down as effectually as human nature would 
allow. They were compelled to be reverential in words, and 
therefore to rely on force, and some of their own soldiers, find- 
ing themselves able to plead “ the higher law,” took the oppor- 
tunity of deserting. War was wicked, they said, and what 
was a Christian General to say? They dared not vote against 
a Reform Bill, but what is a Dissenting voter to do when told 
that the Liberal candidate has deserted his party only “to 
protect the sacred principle of purity of election?” It was a 
safe dodge, and was dodged accordingly. Mr. Gladstone met 
it very cleverly by professing profound readiness to consider 
the practical measure which Sir R. Knightley—country Baronet 
with strong ideas on the cattle plague—‘ doubtless had pre- 
pared,” but the defeat revealed the temper of the House. 
The Tories meant to defeat the Bill somehow, by voting 
if that would do, by overloading if that were better, by 
obstruction if that seemed most feasible, and too many 
Whigs were ready to join them, if only a fair excuse 
could be discovered. Now, for not doing what ought 
to be done there are always fair excuses, and so at some 
stage or other the Bill may be accepted as doomed. It 
may be on Captain Hayter’s motion, which is merely an 
‘owre true’”’ assertion of the general crudeness of one of the 
clumsiest efforts to do a right thing ever made in Parliament, 
and which will bind together every section of the great party 
of discontents. It may also be on some new point not yet 
struck out, but full of plausibility, say, for example, a resolu- 
tion that “ Reform iginexpedient during a Continental war,” 
or the end may be effected simply by delay, but effected it 
certainly will be. The inner feeling of the majority of mem- 
bers is against the Bill, either as dangerous, or as imperfect, 
or as over moderate, and when that is the case nothing but 
political necessity, as in the matter of Catholic Emancipation, 
or a surge of popular feeling, as in 1830, ever carries a Bill 
quite through. In this case the political necessity, though it 
exists, is not an immediate one, nobody saying Reform cannot 
be postponed till autumn, and of popular feeling in its favour 
there isnot a trace. Many, perhaps amajority, of the people would 
pass the Bill, but it has not an enthusiastic friend in England. 
No non-elector has got drunk in the fervour of his effort to 


Her Majesty’s Government have probably by this time decided 
whether to give it up, or die gallantly with their measure 
fighting hard. , 
We should prefer the first course very much, for the 
country wants a Liberal administration as much as eyer jt 
did, and on every other subject the party has a working: 
majority. The Bill withdrawn, Mr. Gladstone could propose 
to devote the autumn to another and better considered 
measure, or could wait till next session, or could let the 
question lie by for a year or two till the country was real} 
ready for a sound and philosophical scheme. On the other hand 
a Government of Tories would provoke a democratic reaction, 
and probably be thrown out of power by a Reform Bill very 
much stronger than this one, and not necessarily better, while a 
Government of the Third Party would be to a great extent an 
unknown quantity in politics, would be in any possible case a 
Government without convictions, which it is difficult or impos- 
sible for Englishmen to respect. It would be called on to encoun- 
ter the Reform difficulty as urgently as the Tories, and would 
probably meet the call by a compromise which would deter. 
mine nothing except the speedy victory of the Liberal Left, 
It could not get this question finally out of the way, and that 
it should be got out of the way is the first necessity of 
English practical politics. But while we desire the with- 
drawal of the Bill, we believe a resignation a much more pro- 
bable event. It is, in the first place, always more creditable 
to fight than to run, and if the Government dies fighting, it 
will at all events have redeemed its pledges, and be able to 
show the country that it strove honestly for Reform. A 
resignation will secure the hearty support of the Radical 
wing, and will permit the Troglodytes, or whatever they may 
choose to be called, finally to select their sides. That is diffi- 
cult as long as a Liberal Government is in power, but it is one 
thing to vote against a Cabinet representing their own osten- 
sible party, and another to “lend to Government a disin- 
terested support,” which speedily but imperceptibly glides 
into partizanship. One does not “rat in the second 
case, one only “helps to make government possible.” The 
Liberal party would be reconstituted, would be braced by 
opposition, would be free of Earl Russell except as amicus 
curie, and would break the long chain of personal hatreds 
which is forged link by link during any long possession of 
power. So unmanageable is the present position, what with 
the Adullamites on one side, and Mr. Bright on the other, and 
the deadness of the political atmosphere all around, that the 
genuine Liberals may not be sorry for an opportunity of at 
once proving their own sincerity, giving a sharp lesson to 
doubtful supporters, and reforming the discipline of their tank 
and file. Mr. Gladstone, if not Commander-in-Chief, is at 
least the indispensable General, and Mr. Gladstone is proud, 
and will not like running; he is fond of sway, and will not 
approve a concession to mutineers; and he is full of plans, 
which will mature best’ in the frosty air. He is, too, above 
all, a man with a conscience, too much of a conscience, if that 
be possible, and he pledged himself to stand or fall by this 
individual Bill, and standing or falling means, in Parliamentary 
parlance, keeping or resigning power. His virtues as well as 
his foibles will impel him to take the bolder course and fight 
on almost sullenly—he looked dogged on Monday night, and 
nothing else—until a defeat gives him the wished-for oppor- 
tunity. His fall will be a great loss to the nation, but it will 
be only temporary, and it has been really deserved by his 
folly in bringing forward a Bill which, as his own speech 
when introducing it showed, rested upon no intelligible prin- 
ciple whatever, except that 1,400,000 persons might be 
expected to govern England better than 1,000,000. 
We have said nothing of the debate on Captain Hayter's 
motion, for really there is nothing to say. The Bill, as he 
says, with convenient vagueness, is unsatisfactory to every- 
body, but it will be overthrown only because it was unsatis- 
factory to those who desire to prevent Reform. The new 
franchises will not do the mischief Mr. Lowe asserts, but then 
nobody cordially likes an arbitrary reduction; the grouping 
will not do the harm Sir William Hayter supposes, but then 
nobody can heartily say he thinks the grouping good. The 
motion is meant to assimilate all the floating dislike, and as 
those who hate any Bill, when supported by those who dislike 
this Bill, form a majority, the motion, or one like it, is almost 
sure to be carried. But discussing it is discussing the Bill all 
over again, and of the Bill the political mind is growing very 
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WHY THE TORIES HATE MR. GLADSTONE. 


OTHING certainly is more remarkable in the party 
warfare of the day, than the acrimony of feeling 
which appears to be cherished among the Tory youth against 
Mr. Gladstone. Not long before the Session opened, we 
remember hearing a shrewd Liberal politician predict that 
the favourite occupation of the Session for the young Tory fox- 
hunters and debaters would be to go down to the House full 
of wine and “draw Gladstone.” As it has turned out, how- 
ever, there has been less of “ drawing,” and more of feeble 
and angry attempts to worry, than we had expected. To 
take only this week for instance, both on Monday and 
Wednesday the Tories having effected a diversion from 
the Reform Bill, advocating vaguely, first, some remedy 
for corrupt practices, then an educational franchise, only 
to escape the more obnoxious discussion, charged Mr. 
Gladstone, with some bitterness and delightful absurdity 
in both cases, first with indifference to corruption, then 
with injustice to the educational test. And in the latter 
case even so small an assailant as Lord Robert Montagu 
lashed himself into indignation against Mr. Gladstone’s sup- 
posed attempt to ‘‘dictate”’ to the House, and then some- 
what irrelevantly tried to bring him into contempt by charging 
him with proposing an impossible question in asking, what 
1,330/. 17s. 6d. would give when divided by 2/. 13s. 84d. 
The pedantic and noble Lord, as we have explained elsewhere, 
really only showed his own ignorance, not Mr. Gladstone’s, but 
the character of his rather impertinent and foolish little speech 
is as fair a test as you can have of the temper of the Tory party 
towards Mr. Gladstone. Lord Robert Montagu and Lord Cran- 
borne emerge alternately from their party to harry Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Robert Montagu on the petty occasions and Lord Cran- 
borne on the great. Lord Cranborne charges him contemp- 
tuously with sentimental rant, and Lord Robert Montagu com- 
plains almost in a whine of his dictatorial character and impos- 
sible long divisions. And the temper of the Tory organs is, as 
usual, a sort of coarse exaggeration of the language of the 
most violent and inexperienced of the young Tory champions 
in the House of Commons. There is an article in the June 
number of that excellent old curiosity shop and armoury of 
Tory prejudices, Blackwood’s Magazine, in which the editor, 
who, like the prudent householder, brings forth from his trea- 
sure things new and old,—though as regards politics at least 
chiefly new in point of personality, and old in point of logic, — 
scolds Mr. Gladstone with an acrimony that might be adapted 
to rebuke an unscrupulous and malignant antagonist, but cer- 
tainly not an eloquent and courteous political foe. 

What is the reason of all this savage personal set against Mr. 
Gladstone? We have anxiously interrogated Blackwood as a 
good Tory authority, at least on the subject of his cmputed sins, 
and find, first, that Mr. Gladstone is not a member of the Whig 
connection, being both a “convert ” and a “ plebeian,” next, 
that he is supposed to have “an unhappy temper,” and a 
great “impulsiveness,” to be “ overbearing in debate,” and 
“impracticable in counsel,” finally, that he interposed to 
prevent Lord Palmerston’s retaining the paper duty, saving 
Denmark, and recognizing the South,—/e, mind, who was the 
foremost of all the Ministers in giving a premature and public 
acknowledgment to the imaginary fact that Mr. Davis had really 
formed a nation,—and that he has since Lord Palmerston’s 
death thrown himself into the hands of Mr. Bright. This 
curious tissue of actual and fanciful deficiencies, of which the 
only items positively true are his late conversion to Liberalism 
and his externality to the Whig set, does not immediately 
suggest much instructive comment. It appears to express 
chiefly the intensity of hatred felt for him by the Tories, and 
the tropical fertility of painful imaginations which that hatred 
has engendered. But no doubt the first thing which is per- 
fectly conspicuous on the face of this indictment is one of the 
principal reasons why the Tories are getting this almost morbid 
feeling towards Mr. Gladstone. namely, that while they feel his 
great power, his dangerous and pernicious power, as they think it, 
yet they do not understand him at all. He irritates them because 
he is such a riddle to them. They feel that his policy is not a 
mere party policy, whatever they may find it convenient to 
assert it, and that a real sense of duty to the State had more 
to do with his anxiety to rescue the Reform question from the 
discreditable position in which it was left than any party 
motive. Higher motives than the ordinary mingle so much 
and in so incalculable a manner in all Mr. Gladstone does, 
break out in such odd ways,—in depression and sadness when 
the Tories expect vexation and anger,—in attempts to deal 





with questions not yet absolutely urgent, but which excite 
real enthusiasm in a few and perplexity in the many,—in 
warnings which they mistake for mere taunts,—in concilia- 
tion which they mistake for mere weakness,—in bowing to the 
expressed will of the House rather than its secret will,—which 
they call domireering,—that they never feel they can reckon 
on what they have to fight against, or even be quite sure, when 
they are fighting against it, that they are really not fighting 
with a shadow. It is hard to kick against the pricks, but 
hardest of all to do so when you are not quite sure 
whether the pricks are pricks of conscience or pricks of 
a true foe’s steel. And this is doubtless one of the great 
grievances against Mr. Gladstone, that the law of his 
nature is not a simple one, and is complicated with higher 
laws than any which have been mixed up with party ques- 
tions for some time back. Thus when Mr. Gladstone broods 
over the National Debt, and tries to excite a real moral feeling 
in favour of diminishing it, the country gentlemen think he 
is talking of the exhaustion of coal and the consequent fall in 
rents only to tease them, and are, moreover, entirely unable to 
reply to him. They feel that it will scarcely do to assume 
that he has nothing further than a refined taunt in his mind, 
for all he says and does shows that the subject is one of 
profound interest to him, far profounder interest than they 
can understand. But to have a cry for repeal of the malt 
tax met with a counter appeal to relieve the country of 
a great burden, likely some day a century hence to be felt 
more painfully by landlords than any other class, is like 
wrestling with a ghost,—which must be about the most 
uncongenial sport to country gentlemen that you could invent. 

Then Mr. Gladstone, besides being generally unintelligible to 
the country gentlemen, and, moreover, tuned an octave higher 
in political feelings and motives than they can understand,— 
both of which are very irritating cireumstances,—has not, it 
must be admitted, that positive and defined English feeling 
which is so soothing to the county members. This was in great 
measure the strength of Lord Palmerston with the Opposition, 
that he expressed their feelings as Englishmen with far more 
exactness than their own leader,—indeed with the precise tone 
of pride and intellectual limitation proper to a country party. 
Mr. Gladstone does not do this. His mind is not a well defined 
English mind. He thinks far more of the immediate home 
details of statesmanship than of the attitude of England 
towards the rest of the world. In this respect no doubt 
Blackwood's curious taunt, that he is a plebeian and external to 
the Whig party, has meaning in it. The aristocracy, being the 
foremost part of the English nation, have always identified 
themselves with it in relation to European or foreign affairs, 
almost as the head of a family takes up the quarrels and 
needful negotiations between his family and the rest of the 
society in which he lives. The middle class are toa consi- 
derable extent deficient in this feeling, and so far Mr. Glad- 
stone is a middle-class man. He is not sensitive, as it were, 
to the indications of the attitude of Europe towards England. 
He is thinking of improvements in our own economy, and 
continues to think of them even in such a crisis as the pre- 
sent far more than of the European complication. That, 
again, annoys the Tory party. They always think far more 
of the country in its external attitude towards the rest of the 
world than of the internal economy of the country, its 
little ailments and their remedies. The writer in Blackwood 
says, with a disgust which his foolish mind scarcely knows how 
to express bitterly enough, that Mr. Gladstone is the “great 
financier whom the Jews and the Manchester men are sup- 
posed to trust,” and what he expresses by this unintelligent 
form of words is, that Mr. Gladstone is trusted more by people 
interested in administrative and legislative changes than by 
people concerned for the position of England. 

But after all, what infuriates the Tory opposition most 
against Mr. Gladstone is that they feel him to be an oppo- 
nent who is scarcely touched by the ordinary arguments 
against either Radical or Whig principles,—an opponent whom 
they have themselves alienated into an antagonist, when they 
might just as well have had him as an ally. He has shown 
again and again,—and for our part this is to us a subject for 
regret,—that he cares on the whole less for popular govern- 
ment and popular freedom as an end, than for various human- 
izing changes in the actual régime of our civilization. No strong 
believer in popular freedom would have taken the line he took 
at first upon the American war. If he has become more and 
more of a Radical as time has gone on, it is because he has been 
driven further away from the Conservative party by the density of 
their prejudiceagainst all large-minded and humanizing changes, 
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—because they have been incessantly the advocate of such 
abuses as he tried to remove in his onslaught on the Charit- 
able Trusts,—because they have stood arrayed against every 
step he has taken for the great financial revolution which he has 
carried through,—because he cannot even propose a Church- 
rate compromise or a reform in the Irish land tenure without 
finding the same obstinate phalanx in his path. The Tories 
are secretly aware that the alienation of Mr. Gladstone is their 
own doing,—that he is not at heart or by essence a Radical, 
and has only become so because he finds the popular party uni- 
formly better inclined to consider candidly reforms in our admin- 
istrative policy than the great band of obstructives opposite. 
Men always hate enemies whom they have themselves made 
enemies much more than enemies who have made themselves 
enemies, and that is the great reason why the Conservatives 
so blindly hate Mr. Gladstone. They are aware that they 
have estranged him by their persistent and stupid adherence 
to mischiefs which no party was called upon to defend,—by 
their obstinate love of time-honoured abuses only because they 
were time-honoured, by their inborn hatred of enlightened 
change. They could never have detested a natural foe as 
they detest one whom their own blindness and genius for 
obstruction have forced reluctantly enough to lead the enemy’s 
ranks, 


THE CONFERENCE. 
| Mavi day which passes increases our conviction that the 

4 Conference called at Paris is but a melancholy comedy. 
It is perhaps natural that Englishmen, whose passions are un- 
stirred by the great questions at stake, whose interests are all 
on the side of peace, and who have a superficial horror of war 
—which disappears the instant they are themselves insulted— 
shoyld be almost unable to believe in the impossibility of com- 
promise. Why, they say, should not kings and nations be 
reasonable? Venetia brings no real gain to Austria that she 
should be unwilling to sell it, the Duchies cannot profit Prussia 
as much as a great war will injure her, even Italy will not gain 
so much as she must inevitably lose. Even if the Kaiser will 
not sell Venetia for money—an objection which country gentle- 
men understand, for they all feel it about their own estates— 
still the honour of Austria would not be affected by an ex- 
change of domains, and there must be somewhere a province 
which Europe could give and Austria consent to accept. That 
point once settled, all else, they say, is easy, for Prussia will 
not without Italy and against France go to war to obtain a 
Duchy which had rather be free from her rule. Schleswig she 
can have in any case in direct sovereignty, and in Holstein she 
may have rights of wayand what not suchas she now possesses in 
Hanover and Oldenburg. The single point is to content Austria, 
and surely Austria can be contented? There are the Princi- 
palities, or there is Bosnia with the Herzegovina, or even, let 
us say, Servia thrown in. No need, if it be inconvenient, to 
govern them directly. The House of Hapsburg can rely on 
its Archdukes as Napoleon was never able to rely on the 
Napoleonide, and might spread down the grand Turkish 
peninsula—the richest and the most misused division of 
Europe—as it once spread in Italy. Plant it there, where its 
rule would be beneficial, as it was once planted in Italy, where 
its sway was only injurious. Why would not that do? 

This, the compensation of Austria out of Turkey, is, we 
believe, the secret thought of all those who believe that war 
may ultimately be avoided, and we know of only one grave 
objection to their plan. It would not prevent the war. 
The argument as to the rights of Turkey does not, we con- 
fess, move us much. She would probably sell those rights, 
and even were she coerced, her moral claim to the Christian pro- 
vinees in the north of the Empire is not a whit stronger than 
that of Austria to Venetia. It is merely a long period of mis- 
government based on thescimetar and maintained by the bayonet 
over unwilling populations. If the people were polled her 
rule would end, amidst tears of joy from the Christian popu- 
lation. Austrian rule is not good, but it is indefinitely better 
than that of Turkey, while if the provinces were included, as 
they should be, in the kingdom of Hungary, they would rise 
at once into members of a great constitutional State, ruled by 
a race with which they have lived in amity for ages. The 
Magyar will govern them sympathetically enough. But 
suppose this transaction completed, suppose Austria willing to 
yield Venetia, which is opposed to all known facts, and 
England unwilling to resist the coercion of Turkey, which is 
opposed to her traditional policy, and Turkey ready to cede a 
province owned by Mussulman landowners, which is nearly 
impossible, and Italy able to wait while the long negotiations 
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advance, which Italy says she will not do, how does the arrange~ 
ment prevent war? Prussia has not armed to rescue Venetia 
and is no whit nearer the Duchies when Italy is contented is 
rather further off them. Austria will certainly not give enh 
on both sides, and the King is face to face with his old 
dilemma, that he must either play a great game for a tremen- 
dous stake, risk the royal Crown for the chance of securing 
an Imperial one, or give way to his subjects, confess that 
his policy has failed, dismiss Count von Bismarck, and sub. 
mit once more to constitutional law. He must send back the 
men he has called from their industries to their half ruined 
homes, give up his new military organization, and face alone 
a Parliament elected in the very hour of defeat. He wil] 
never do it; yet what is the alternative ¢ To fight, and if de. 
feated purchase the aid of France by concessions which wil] 
make the name of his family, before all things a German 
family, a byeword in every German mouth. The only pos- 
sible escape for the King of Prussia is victory, and to the 
hope of victory, if we understand the motives which moye 
kings, he will certainly turn. The solution in Venetia will 
only make the solution on the Elbe more difficult, for it wil] 
release the Kaiser from a grave danger in the South, while 
leaving him still bound to defend the pledges he has given in 
the North. His honour and influence in Germany are alike 
involved in allowing the Holsteiners to decide on their own 
fate. We say nothing of the tremendous example set to 
Europe by the first partition of Turkey, nothing of the 
probable course of Russia, nothing of the possible designs of 
Napoleon, and point simply to the fact that the exchange of 
Venetia will not of itself secure peace, and that no one has 
even suggested an escape from the Northern dilemma. 

What, then, is the Conference to do? Except in one single 
contingency, all it can hope to accomplish is to register the 
differences already known to exist, to formulate threats, and 
catalogue demands, and that contingency we have now to con- 
sider. If at the eleventh hour Napoleon speaks out, and 
threatens to throw the weight of France on either side, then 
indeed the Conference might become as executive as if held 
after many campaigns. If he threatened Austria, Austria, 
pressed by so overwhelming a force, might come to terms on 
both sides, though she is far more likely to come to terms on 
one and face the remaining danger in arms. If, on the other 
hand, he threatened Prussia and Italy, they also might sheathe 
the sword, for both would be attacked at once in front and 
flank. But how is it Napoleon’s interest to speak out on either 
side? If he threatens Austria he runs the risk of seeing Ger- 
many, suddenly alive to her danger, enforce some endurable com- 
promise among the German Powers, and will have to fight the 
Italian campaign overagain, with two armies against him instead 
of one, the Quadrilateral to take instead of the plains of Lom- 
bardy. If, on the other hand, he threatens Prussia, he places 
Italy in open hostility to himself, the one risk which might 
upset all the policy of his reign. His true interest is 
to act as the deus ex machind intervening after war, 
and what do we know of Napoleon that should lead us 
to believe that he will be forgetful of his interest, more 
especially when it is also that of France? The slightest 
expression of a wish for the Rhine would tend directly to 
reunite Germany, and the reunion of Germany is certainly 
not the object for which he has been struggling so long. 
Those who believe in him as a mysterious genius may of 
course assert that he has in reserve a grand and satisfactory 
plan, which will content everybody, and prevent war, and 
aggrandize France, and make the world much happier all at 
once; but commoner men, incredulous of earthly provi- 
dences, will point to the map, declare that France has only 
three frontiers, and show that those frontiers can only be 
extended after war. There is no unknown quantity in the 
problem except the will of France, and that will it has 
been, and will remain, the Emperor’s interest to conceal. 

Nothing in the history of the week suggests the idea 
that the Powers believe in the Conference they are organizing. 
Austria has increased herpreparations, ordered another conscrip- 
tion in Venetia, finished the transfer of her army towards the 
German frontier, and forced her Italian subjects to lend her more 
than a million sterling. Italy has accepted 20,000 more volun- 
teers, and placed a dépét in Ancona sufficient, if war does arise, 
to create a revolution on the opposite coast. Prussia has assigned 
to her Generals their commands, and, it is said, warned Hesse 
that the first shot will be the signal for the announcement 
that she retires from the German Confederation. Nothing 
looks like peace except the Conference, and Conference, which, 
if the Powers meant concession, could be assembled in two 
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days, is not to meet for its first sitting until the 12th of June. 
Why is that fortnight thrown away, if the plan is devised in 
earnest, and not intended to convince Europe that the war 
begins after reason, and menace, and promise have been 
ted, that Napoleon is in fact a victim to cireum- 
stances, and moves 600,000 men in obedience to the provi- 
dence of events? Or why are the country papers of France 
so careful to say they hope little from the Conference? or 
y does Victor Emanuel act as if war were a contingency, 
delayed indeed, but nevertheless so inevitable that he can this 
very week afford to arm 20,0( 10 Garibaldians ? We shall be 
happy, if Venetia is freed, to believe that we are mistaken, but 
to us the Conference seems only onc of those solemn cere- 
monials with which the ancients, when resolved on war, con- 
sulted the priests to know if war would be acceptable to the 
Gods. The oracle may answer or not, but in either case the 
result will be the commencement of the struggle. 


only 
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CAN BRIBERY BE PUT DOWN? 


UESDAY last was a memorable day of the Session. There 
has seldom been such an amount of virtuous indignation 
exhibited within the walls of Parliament. Lords and 
Commons were unanimous in invectives against bribery, and 
were quite keen in considering (at least) what steps should be 
taken to put it down. On both sides of St. Stephen’s Hall 
the topic was hammered at in the old-established something- 
must-be-done manner. In the Lower House, after hearing a 
good many speeches overflowing with righteousness and repro- 
bation, having shaken their heads, and decided that it was 
very bad—very bad, and having seen Mr. Vivian’s motion and 
Mr. Buxton’s amendment safely knocked on the head under 
the promise of a Bill “to be considered,” the faithful Com- 
mons walked home to dinner, satisfied that they had done 
their duty by their country and their consciences. The 
subject was ‘ventilated,’ and that was all. The House 
of Lords ventilated it too, and to more purpose. Lord 
Grey's motion for a general Commission to institute a “ com- 
prehensive inquiry into the various methods by which corrup- 
tion is practised at elections, and into the best means of check- 
ing it,” is at least definite in its aim, though the Commis- 
sioners would have as pretty a piece of work cut out for 
them as they could well get through. If they should 
have to go over all the forms and phases of corruption, direct 
and indirect, from the 5/. note slipped into an itching palm, 
down through the various stages of venality and election 
trickery ; if they should have to investigate the different 
forms of intimidation proper and improper, to go into the 
question of “local charities,” stained-glass windows, and 
paid agents, to analyze the constituent properties of “paint” 
of every hue, and enlarge upon the natural history of town- 
bred “lambs,” we wish them joy of their labours. Judging 
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what it is bribes in the shape of coin will be welcome to the 
poor man, and as long as dispensing them is accompanied by 
no moral taint bribes will be to the rich man a ready means 
of gaining his end. Every one sees the evil, and every one has 
a nostrum to propose. ‘ Disfranchise the constituency,” says 
one; but to punish the many for the sins of the few, to punish 
the guilty and innocent alike, is contrary to all justice; besides, 
you may disfranchise a tiny constituency, while to disfranchisea 
large one would be simply out of the question. To deprive the 
voter who accepted a bribe of his right to vote would effect 
You might kill the patient, and thus put an end 
to the malady in his case, but the epidemic would still rage. 
If a voter wants a 10/. note to-day he is not likely to refuse it, 
on the ground that if he is found out he will not be allowed 
to earn another in the same way this day five years. The 
truth is that if the voter were not tempted he would not fall, 
and the tempter, then, is the proper object of punishment ; the 
candidate or his agents are to blame, and their sins be on their 
own heads. Disqualify the tempter, put it out of his power to 
tempt again. 

Turn the matter as we will, afresh difficulty presents itself 
at every step, and almost all the difficulties arise from this, 
that neither in the House nor out of it is it sufficiently 
thought that there is any moral culpability in election bribery, 
and under the existing law there is no punishment attaching 
to the offence which makes it infamous. A mere term of 
imprisonment inflicted at the instance of an election com- 
mittee, as the worst punishment for the offence, would in 
most cases have the effect of causing the offender to con- 
sider himself a sort of State prisoner. A little degra- 
dation added to the punishment would be reflected on the 
offence. Again, under the present law both the bribing 
candidate and the bribed elector may be (may be) fined 
and imprisoned, but it is only after the costly, lumbering 
process of an election committee that these penalties can be 
enforced, and by the time the committee have finished their 
labours all parties are sick of the whole business, and glad to let 
it drop. Further, to punish both parties to a bribery transac- 
tion, the bribee as well as the briber, is to shut out the chance 
of getting evidence of the most flagrant cases, which are 
generally arranged between two people in such a way that 
if both have a strong interest in keeping silence the secret 
will never ooze out. On the principle that the briber is the 
tempter, the instigator of the offence, the person who ought 
to know better, and in whose personal probity the public have 
the most direct interest, it is clear that the briber is the party 
to be punished, and this whether he be principal or agent, and 
whether the money be offered or given for a vote, or for using 
influence to obtain votes. Let the punishment for the offence 
be imprisonment, and let it be inflicted in the ordinary 
way. It may not make a man think bribery more heinous 
because he suffers for committing it as he would for pick- 


from the roars of laughter which greet all oral revelations of |ing a pocket, but it will influence him much in checking 


these matters in the committeec-rooms, the Commissioners’ 
Report would probably be very funny reading indeed. The Re- 
port would have a melancholy side, too, for it would show that 
when modes of corruption are so many and so various, the 
extirpation of bank-note bribery alone would still leave enough 
behind to impair wofully the purity of elections. But that 
extirpation would have at least one good effect, it would help to 
rid the House of the “vulgar rich,” of the snob senators who 
climb into Parliament by means of a ladder of gold, and who 
have neither interest in nor sympathy for the honest folks 
they fain would represent. If bribery could be put down it 
would exclude them at least, and though the House of Com- 
mons would still be “the best club in London,” its privileges 
and luxuries would be for those who deserve and earn them, 
and M.P.-ship would cease to be procurable as a passport to 
enable the wife and daughters of a lucky “ Bear” or asuccess- 
full “Bull” from the Stock Exchange to cross the frontier of 
good society. 

If the promised Bill be not speedily forthcoming, it is a pity 
that Mr. Vivian’s motion was allowed to drop. It ‘aimed at 
Securing the purity of the House by preventing those who had 
been found guilty of bribery from ever sitting there, and after 
all that is a more desirable object than the special punishment 
of individual cases. To put bribery down completely would, 
we believe, be as impossible as to put down suicide ; to check 
it is possible, and if by doing so the growing snob element 
could be got rid of, it would be no inconsiderable Parliamentary 
victory. 

_ But what is to be done ?—that is the question. Bribery has 
increased, and is increasing ; as long as human nature remains 














his desire to bribe, and this is about all we can hope to 
effect. The sort of candidate who bribes would object 
to have his hair cropped. Add to the punishment of 
imprisonment in the county gaol the penalty suggested by Mr. 
Vivian of disqualifying the candidate from ever sitting in Par- 
liament afterwards, and almost all would be done that could 
be done to put down bribery. It would not be stopped, but 
there would be less chance of its recurrence. Then, as to the 
tribunal, it is most desirable that bribery offences should be 
tried on the spot, at a special sessions, before a jury, and 
without delay. The Attorney-General would naturally be 
the public prosecutor, but as his oflice is already overworked 
a Counsel to the House of Commons might be appointed 
instead. 

Let bribery be punished thus quickly, sharply, and cheaply, 
and though we hold that it can never be “put down” in the 
sense of being exterminated, it will receive a check that will tend 
to the purity of the House, and at least prevent its being 
regarded as a club, with a large entrance-fee, and exclude 
those whose sole claims to membership are brazen impudence 
and golden coin. 


THE STOPPAGE OF THE CONSOLIDATED BANK. 

ie panic of 1866 has kept its character to the last. A 

fortnight since we remarked that it had not been a panic 
among the public so much as among its leaders—bankers, 
dealers, brokers, and discounters,—and the final catastrophe 
was due to them exclusively. The Consolidated Bank went 
down in smooth water like a ship run on a rock by its own 
officers. It would scarcely be possible for a business man 
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with the Directory at disposal to frame an imaginary board 
better or more trustworthy than that which governed this ill- 
fated concern. It had not on it a half-pay General, or an 
East Indian Knight, or a pauper M.P., or one of the score of 
names which reappear on every doubtful list, and which 
warn men who know the City as fully as hectic warns phy- 
sicians that there is unsoundness somewhere. All were solid, 
responsible men, rich, and up to their eyes in large affairs, 
men, some of them, who, like Mr. Smith, had managed millions, 
or, like Mr. Pender, had built up first-class fortunes by their 
own skill and daring, or, like the Messrs. Hankey, had been 
bankers from their youth up. There is not in London a firm 
so solid that it would not have been glad of this Board’s sup- 
port, or a merchant so keen that he would not have been 
moved by these men’s collective opinion. Yet when the 
Bank of London went down the directors met in a sort 
of fidget, and, moved, we believe, partly by the danger 
which seemed to overhang one great constituent, agreed 
to a transaction which any practitioner in the Bankruptcy 
Court would have told them was of doubtful legality, 
namely, to take over part of the assets of the Bank 
of London and pay part of their creditors. The depositors 
were to be paid in full, holders of acceptances not at all. It 
does not matter a straw whether this proceeding was legal or 
not. The directors who arranged it say they had eminent 
counsels’ opinion in its fayour, and it may be that depositors 
having immediate claims, and holders of acceptances only 
contingent claims, and both being provided for, though in 
different ways, the eminent counsel were right, but it was 
absolutely certain that the transaction would be disputed. 
An appeal to the Court of Chancery from some irritated holder 
of acceptances was as sure as the Vice-Chancellor’s ad interim 
order, and a bank which in a panic takes over a certain law-suit 
of that kind almost deserves the penalty it ought to foresee. 
Of course the appeal was made, of course the assets of the 
Bank of London were protected in the interest of the holders 
of acceptances, and the Consolidated Bank stood liable to pay 
the depositors of the fallen concern without the aid of its 
remaining resources. There had been blunders, too, according 
to the published correspondence, as to the amount of those 
assets, blunders excused by “hurry,” the market was in no 
state to lend the Bank specie pending a Chancery suit, and 
so a minority of the directors resolved, wisely or unwisely 
according to the condition of accounts not yet made pub- 
lic, to close a concern whose last dividend, fairly earned, 
was 17} per cent., and whose shares were selling at 75 per 
cent. premium. Of course they went down with a crash, till 
in twenty-four hours the unhappy proprietary, half of whom 
are not business people at all, but ordinary investors attracted 
by the unusual solidity of the direction, had lost a million 
sterling. That is their fault, some director may reply, for 
being frightened, for the capital may be saved, or assets turn 
out unexpectedly well, or the Bank resume its business, but 
those pleasant anticipations are words. When a bank goes, if 
it is as solvent as the Bank of England, the premium on its 
shares is at all events lost, for the profitable business which 
justified the premium disappears in an hour. A woman 
might as well try to live down a decree of divorce and be con- 
sidered chaste again, as a bank not supported by State credit 
to live down a stoppage. Half the energy, time, and capital 
necessary to reopen a closed concern would make a new one 
successful. Their money is gone, and the shareholders must 
just make the best of their loss, consoling themselves with 
the thought that if the direction had been a Cabinet they 
would have heard of nothing for a month, except aristocratic 
imbecility and the marvellous capacity of the middle class,— 
which has so managed its railway monopoly that it yields 
about the average return on Consols,—for the management 
of great affairs. 

The panic, we imagine, is over at last, for cash has arrived 
from America, and with the revival of confidence the hoards 
now in private hands will flow back to the banks again, and 
the only serious danger ahead, the reflex wave from India, 
cannot seriously affect a market like that of London. The 
losses incurred in Bombay must have been great, but the 
profits have been great too, and most of the loss‘must fall on 
those who have made the profit. Things will soon fall into 
their groove, and the Continental crisis, 7. e., the tremendous 
fall which a European war may produce in Continental 
securities, has been already discounted. Business in fact is 
stopping on the Continent until the Conference announces its 
decision, nobody buying if he can help it or giving orders if 
he can avoid them until something certain is known. The 








ruins will be shovelled away by the legal dustmen, and the 
road will be open again, and the travellers, we greatly fear, will 
pass on, learning very little from the catastrophe which hag 
checked their speed. Yet there are certainly two lessons to be 
learnt, and one of them a new one. It is, we suppose, of no use to 
repeat the song we have been singing for years, that government 
bya Board of Directors isnot a divine institution, not necessarily 
the final outcome of administrative inventiveness and wisdom, 
The British mind loves a committee, and if a dozen committees 
were to lose their heads would only appoint a dozen more. [t 
is useless to argue against an instinct so universal that from 
the Empire to the smallest village school every institution 
among us is governed by a committee almost self-elected, 
and very often not recognized by the law, but we may 
perhaps venture to remark that one variation on government 
by committee has proved occasionally successful. In _ polities 
we call it limited monarchy, and in business the election by 
the shareholders directly of a chairman without shares, with 
a casting vote, a right of veto, and the privilege in extreme 
cases of appealing to the constituency, would, we believe, be 
found to conduce materially to security. At present directors 
are very apt to consider every interest and every claim, even 
that of the general public, before that of their own employers, 
The second and newer lesson is the necessity of providing 
against a novel and most dangerous form of fraud. Without 
crediting altogether the wild stories afloat, it is difficult to 
resist the conviction that organized conspiracies have been 
directed during this panic against particular institutions, 
The circulation of handbills with “Beware of Blank and 
Co.” is a fact, and so is the forgery of telegrams, the 
last a danger which may yet require legislation. It 
is perhaps the most formidable of all, and the most 
difficult to deal with. Suppose, for example, a telegram 
is sent from Calcutta or Bombay to an Indian house in 
London, bearing the forged signature of one of its agents, or 
of one of Reuter’s agents, or of a newspaper correspondent, 
and announcing the failure of—say the Agra Bank, what 
could prevent a furious run, or where would be the remedy? 
Firms with Indian business are peculiarly liable to risks of 
this sort, for though the telegraph exists, six days would pro- 
bably intervene before an inquiry could be received and 
answered, and a week’s run is destruction. The Agra Bank, 
we perceive by an advertisement, believes itself the object of 
frauds of this kind, and the wild fluctuations in its shares, 
which during the fortnight have stood at 10 and 26 on the 
same day, cannot have been the result of mere fluctuations in 
opinion, still less of actual changes in its position. The 
highest skill and energy must be powerless against villany of 
this kind, yet that it can be practised is clear from the re- 
markable instance given by the Zimes. That journal received 
a telegram, apparently from its own correspondent, announc- 
ing that Italy could be held in no longer, and that 
war was an affair of hours. If that message had been 
published every holder of Italian stock in England would 
have been mulected in 5 per cent. of his property, and 
the speculator for a fall have made perhaps a hundred 
thousand pounds. The Z%mes, with a prudence which may 
redeem its carelessness about the forgery of Mr. Lister's 
signature, instituted inquiries, but suppose the message had 
been about a private firm, and addressed to a paper without 
the facilities which the 7%mes enjoys for testing information? 
Unless this practice can be prohibited no firm can be safe, 
and speculation on the Stock Exchange, always gambling, will 
become gambling against opponents who play with loaded dice. 
In the present state of the law it is nearly impossible to 
punish a criminal of this kind except by an action for libel, 
which a bank, closed perhaps by the fraud, would be unwilling 
to bring, and which ordinary stockholders would never think 
of bringing. At the same time the newspapers, which might 
do something to protect the public, are paralyzed by the law. 
The faintest hint that such and such a bank is mismanaging 
its affairs is answered by an action for libel, in which the 
verdict is nearly certain and the damages ruinous. Honest 
comment is prohibited, while scoundrels cannot be prevented 
from spreading assertions a thousand times as dangerous and as 
costly. It is quite clear this difficulty must be dealt with, or the 
management of banks with foreign branches would become an 
impossibility, and we can see but one complete remedy. Let 
the telegraph companies be made responsible for forged 
messages as banks are for forged cheques, and they will very 
speedily take the precautions necessary to protect themselves, 
insist, for example, on a signature they know, or direct their 
agents not to transmit messages about failure without inquiry 
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who have failed. This would secure the identifi- 
ider, and then punishment would be easy. 
Without some such scheme we may in the coming quarter find 
London flooded with telegrams of lost battles never fought 
and financial orders never issued, till every security except 
Consols will be discredited and banking advances be mere 
uture to be controlled by scoundrelism. 
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THE BISHOP OF NATAL’S NEW HERESY. 
R. COLENSO has, as it seems to us, thrown up the position 
D which he oceupied as the representative of free Scriptural 
criticism in the Church of England, and given what we fear will 
prove a great advantage to those who keve said from the first, in 
that narrow spirit which is far the greatest danger our National 
Church has to encounter, that any man who thinks the historical 
records of Revelation human productions, containing necessarily 
ample traces of human error and human passion, has really taken 
the first step towards undermining the whole spiritual foundation 
of the Revelation on which the Church is built. In a letter, 
which we assume to be authentic, published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Wednesday, Dr. Colenso says :—“ A violent attack (as 
you will see in the Witness) has just been made upon me with re- 
ference to my new Hymn-book, which (strange to say) I find does 


not contain the name ‘Jesus’ or ‘ Christ’ from one end to the | 


other. ‘This was quite unintentional on my part, and has merely 
arisen from the fact of my having rejected hymn after hymn 
which contained prayers to Christ, which I do object to on Scrip- 
tural and Apostolical grounds, as I hope to set forth in a sermon, 
and others in which the name of Jesus is used familiarly and 
irreverently, and others in which some objectionable doctrine is 
taught in the hymn throughout, or in some verse of it.” 
This is written in Dr. Colenso’s usual manly, simple, and per- 
fectly frank spirit, which contrasts, as we have always maintained, 
most advantageously with that displayed by his principal judge, 
Dr. Gray, and especially displayed in the uncandid correspondence 
of a year or two ago with the Propagation of the Gospel Society, 
in relation to the best means of strengthening his hands against 
heresy in South Africa. But if the Bishop of Natal takes this 
ground, he surely cannot pretend any longer to satisfy the 
demands of the Church of England, interpreted even in the most 
liberal sense. As far as we can see, neither the Court of Arches 
nor the Court of Appeal could possibly refuse to condemn, as 
inconsistent with the formularies of our Church, the avowal of a 
spiritual objection to all prayer to Christ,—simply because the 
whole service of the Church of England, the whole liturgy which 
expresses her devotional state of mind, is founded on prayer to 
Christ. Dr. Colenso might of course avow his belief that Scripture 
does not contain any such prayer, and that the Apostles did not 
use any, because that would be a mere question of interpretation, 
on which any clergyman may form his own opinion. But to 
assert that he objects to prayer to Christ on Scriptural and Apos- 
tolical grounds, is only another way of saying that he objects to 
the English Liturgy passim. Every time that he uses,—if he does 
use,—the litany of the morning service, ‘‘ O Lamb of God, that 
takest away the sins of the world, grant us Thy peace,” ‘“‘ Christ 
have mercy upon us,” ‘‘God the Son, Redeemer of the world, 
have mercy upon us, miserable sinners,” he uses what he “ objects 
to on Scriptural and Apostolical grounds,” and we suppose 
no Court of law whatever would allow a clergyman to say 
that an essential assumption of the worship of the Church,—an 
assumption which penetrates it from end to end, litany, col- 
lects, everything, —is objectionable on Scriptural and Apostolical 
grounds. If Dr. Colenso thinks so, he is most frank and manly 
in saying it in this straightforward way, but we fear his fight 
for freedom of criticism within the Church will terminate with 
this avowal. We do not push his statement beyond its bare 
words. Many will leap at once toa conclusion that the Bishop 
has adopted Unitarian or Arian views, and that he objects to 
prayer to Christ on the ground on which he would object to 
prayer to any created nature. We will not assume this. We 
know nothing of his doctrinal ground, and therefore simply take 
his avowal that he believes prayer to Christ to be objectionable as 
& practical statement. Still, such a statement is surely an 
avowal that the Bishop thinks the actual law of the Church of 
England objectionable ‘on Scriptural and Apostolical grounds,” a 
conviction which must, we imagine, be declared heretical by any 
Court whatever, if any there be, in which the Bishop could be 
spiritually judged. 

Moreover, sincerely as we respect some Christian Churches 
which avowedly adopt the Bishop's principle on doctrinal grounds, 


—Unitarian and Arian Churches,—and which base their Chris- 
tianity not on communion with Christ and worship of Christ, 
but on their conception of the spiritual and moral teaching of 
Christ,—we believe that there is the same kind of difference 
between the theology of a Church which bases itself on the fact 
of the Incarnation, and constructs all its devotional services on the 
assumption of that living personal union between the nature of God 
and man, and Churches which do not recognize that fact, and take 
their stand on mere ideas and feelings about God, as there is 
between our own Church and Churches which, like the Roman, 
take their stand on the assumed fact of the physical transmis- 
sion of a certain divine grace by forms and ceremonial rites 
through the whole of a vast sacerdotal organization. There 
is a gulf between them,—not of course of the sort which 
there is between the sheep and the goats,—not of course one 
which renders it right for us to assume any kind of moral or 
spiritual superiority over them,—except so far as we may happen 
to see more truly, if we do see more truly, than they,—but a 
gulf of practical separation in what we may call the devotional 
wants of the two classes of Churches. We conceive that it is 





| impossible for any Church which believes in the Incarnation as a 
| fact, not to base its spiritual and devotional services on that teach- 
|ing. It is impossible not to pray directly to One who has, as we 
believe, entered into the secrets of human weakness and suffering 
and temptation, on purpose to reveal Himself more effectually and 
| help us more effectually. It is impossible to ignore in our prayer 
| the one vital bond of union by which we believe that we are most 
closely united to all men, even to those who, like the Unitarians, or 
like those who are not Christians at all, do not themselves recognize 
| that bond of union. And it is impossible, if we do not ignore it, 
| ~if we do take the fact of the Incarnation as the basis of our 
devotional life,—to permit those who lead our worship to declare 
| that the very radix of that worship is objectionable, and a thing to 
| be protested against. Whatever else may be permitted, it can 
scarcely be permitted that any man, however earnest and manly in 
his own spiritual nature, should use forms of worship the essence of 
which he considers, and avows that he considers, objectionable,— 
for that is hostile to the very spirit of worship. Still less can 
we permit one of the heads of the Church to dispense himself 
from conformity to its devotional laws,—for with the rejection of 
a common worship, all conscious unity in any sense adequate to 
sustain the life of a spiritual organization vanishes at once. We 
have always maintained that the true basis of a common spiritual 
life is not precise intellectual agreement in defined formulas, 
but such a common recognition of spiritual facts as shall 
render common worship possible. We would exclude no man. 
But we cannot sacrifice a devotional starting-point which gives 
light, and warmth, and significance to our whole spiritual world 
for the sake of wider comprehension. Indeed, as far as we know, 
the only necessary gulfs between one Church and another are 
those created by the necessity for some spiritual assumption going 
to the root of worship which those who do not admit that assump- 
tion cannot concede. Thus we cannot worship with Rome, not 
because we differ in doctrine, but because the whole worship of 
Rome is founded upon the assumption that a certain order of men 
can summon God to their altar and dismiss Him at pleasure, —in 
other wordy, on a fuct which we do not believe and cannot accept. 
For the same feason, we suppose, there are many Unitarians who 
cannot accept the fundamental assumption of our National Church 
that the eternal Son of God has entered into the very inmost secrets 
and weakness of human nature, and left us in Lis life and in His pas- 
sion a permanent key to the nature of man’s spiritual unity through 
a Vine of which we are the branches. As it would be in the highest 
degree unreasonable to expect Rome to sacrifice for us a ritual which 
seems even to the highest minds among her own clergy and people 
to rest on the very foundation-stone of the spiritual Universe,— 
so neither Dr. Colenso, nor any other English Churchman can 
expect that for his sake we should sacrifice the central idea of the 
Church’s worship, or permit him to preach its unsoundness while 
he uses it himself. Here alone there seems to us to be a moral 
and spiritual ground beneath the dogmatic. The widest intel- 
lectual differences consistent with the sincere use of the same 
words of prayer and faith will probably do more good than harm, 
by teaching men to probe more deeply what they do and what 
they do not mean in their own hearts by the words that satisfy 
their intellects. But without a common devotional life, the affecta- 
tion of belonging to a common Church is mere affectation; and 
without devotional sincerity every one feels that worship is but a 
mockery. 
We have not been assuming, though we may have appeared to 
assume, that Dr. Colenso does reject the fact of the Incarnation in 
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objecting to prayer to Christ. We only mean to say that prayer 
to Christ is the most natural, the almost inevitable, expression in 
practice of this faith, and that if Dr. Colenso holds the faith with- 
out assenting to the practice, he interpolates some distinction of a 
kind in which no nation could follow him, or (probably) ought 
to follow him,—since only those faiths really do acquire a deep 
practical influence over the heart which work themselves 
into the very essence of our worship. Who cares practically 
about the doctrine, say, of final perseverance,—in other words, to 
know whether it be true or not that if a man be once truly con- 
verted he cannot fall into sin again? It is a question of terms 
after all, and depends on what you mean by being truly converted. 
It is a question which one man may decide one way and another 
man another, and a third (more wisely perhaps) may not decide at 
all. But the dread of sin to-day and to-morrow is amatter of primary 
importance to every one, and so that dread enters into our prayers. 
We doubt if any faith is worth much which manages to keep outside 
prayer, and therefore we say that if by chance Bishop Colenso, hold- 
ing the central faith of the Church, has got some crotchet which 
prevents his following it into the prayers of the Church, he ought 
not to expect any one to follow hin. But we regret only the more 
deeply that he should have prejudiced his impregnable position as 
the representative of perfectly free and open-minded historical 
criticism,—though his own criticism has always seemed to us 
more or less uncritical,—by an act of deeper dissent, which can 
scarcely be held consistent with his position as an English clergy- 
man, either by spiritual or lay tribunals. 





HARD FASTNESS. 

T is not a little odd to watch the behaviour of the audience as 
they listen to the Fast Family, the adaptation of La Famille 
Benoiton, now playing at the Adelphi. On the night on which 
we saw it, at all events, we are convinced that they did not enter 
into the true drift of the moral at all. They did not feel in- 
terested in its exposure of the hard kind of fastness, or fast kind 
of hardness, or admire even those few of the more subtle hits 
which Mr. Webster has succeeded in retaining. ‘They were 
amused certainly by the suitor, who declares his proposal strictly 
a ‘“‘matter of business,” raises his terms when his fiancce’s character 
is compromised, speculates audibly on his intended father-in-law’s 
chance of apoplexy, and ‘‘sells” his own father so completely 
about the exchange of houses. But they are only amused, and Mr. 
Webster, in making the part so farcical, has, we imagine, helped 
the success of the play as arepetition of the French author's idea 
would scarcely have done. The audience would only have stared if 
he had made him a mere gentleman, with a keen eye to business 
and not a particle of humour in him. So the bitter satire on the 
careless mother conveyed in her never appearing on the stage, 
scarcely struck them until they were told that she was always 
out, and, there being no babies, they did not care much about that. 
It was only when the emotional scenes began, the imbroglio be- 
tween Didier and his wife, that they settled into their places, and 
maintained silence, and craned their necks, and applauded with 
honest gusto. They understood mistaken jealousy and its effects, 
for had they not seen Othello? and they liked Mrs. A. Mellon’s bursts 
of sobbing, and Didier’s hand pressed to his brow, and all the rest 
of that kind of business. They had been used to it all their lives, 
and though not given to adultery, considered an accusation of 
adultery on the stage a very good motive power for a dramatic 
scene. Most of them, perhaps, left to themselves, would 
have hissed Didier for being so ingenious in his suspicions, 
but they were accustomed to expect that mode of protract- 
ing the interest, and so they kept quiet and waited on. The 
acting was very well done, too, as far as Mrs. A. Mellon was con- 
cerned,—despite an incurable stage habit of sobbing with the 
shoulders ;—and they stayed for the nonsensical and badly executed 
operetta, or went away before it quite contented with the even- 
ing’s entertainment. But they were not entertained as the French 
author certainly, and the English adapter perhaps, intended them 
to be. They did not carry away the impression that hard fastness 
is the most disgusting of all forms of artificial badness, indeed 
never quite realized what the hard description of fastness was. It 
struck them as a mere eccentricity, instead of a very prevalent 
habit of mind,—the light in which it strikes Parisians. Englishmen 
only understand their own ways, and this is not as yet a naturalized 
form of wickedness. There are classes among us, more particu- 
larly the cadets of great families, who unite with a zealous search 
after pleasure a still more zealous care of their own interests; who 
will gamble, but keep carefully sober lest they should not win ; 
seduce, but never write a compromising letter ; waste years in folly, 
but all the while speculate keenly and often successfully on 


. 


the Stock Exchange. But even these are seldom cynical in ther 
exhibition of their own motives, particularly when one of them j 
excessive pecuniary greed. The best caste is too rich to like that 
and the caste feeling tells. As for the middle class, it is as a ry); 
free from the peculiar union of the two sorts of vice which the F, : 
Family was written to denounce. The pursuit of money “a 
them is almost always accompanied by a very great devotion to 
the more humdrum decencies of life, to the ‘“ respectabilities.” and 
sometimes even by a spirit which it isa mistake to denounce as 
mere sanctimoniousness. Money-seekers in England are Philis. 
tines, not fast men, people cumbered with too many cloaks of habit 
rather than people willing to be naked and not ashamed. hers 
are men on the confines of the Stock Exchange who try very hard 
to combine both careers, but the average merchant who kept a 
mistress very publicly would find his bills less trusted, and an 
avowed addiction to pleasure or open belief in the expediency of 
doing everybody would shake a banker's credit. ‘ Fastness ” 
always includes to the English mind a habit of reckless expendi. 
ture, a contempt of the future for the present, a weakness of 
intellect or of purpose, which the public, knowing its own 
tendency to freehandedness, and want of foresight, and vacil- 
lation, regards with something of sympathy. It pardons 
Charles Surface, who would strike a modern French audience 
as being a bit of a fool, and though it hates Joseph Surface 
understands him. Joseph Surface speaking the truth about his 
motives they do not understand, and that is the key to the Fast 
Family, and to many another French comedy of to-day. The 
man who can squander but demand discount, wench with a 
clear perception that he is an animal, get drunk only at the 
perfectly safe moment, sell himsclf in marriage and quote the 
sale as clear proof of brains, and cheat his own father with cheer- 
ful glee in his own insensibility to honour, is becoming common 
on the Continent, but he is not common here. He is the pro- 
duct of a society in which all vices exist except the one of cant, 
which, while making no effort to be good, is tempted by an 
instinct of realism towards truthfulness, which can ‘‘ look within” 
remorselessly and then accept contentedly all the foulness it sees. 
Englishmen as a race are not cynical, and probably never will 
be, the same instinctive anti-realism which produces their dislike 
of undraped subjects in the Academy protecting them from 
acknowledging heartlessness, or meanness, or any of the mental 
peculiarities the mass around them despise. Cruelty is almost the 
only detested vice they confess to. We have heard Englishmen 
confess that the sight of suffering gave them pleasure, but nobody 
ever heard one say, ‘I am, you see, a very mean man.” As well 
expect a I'renchman to say, ‘I ama coward,”—perhaps the one 
point on which his realism fails. 

It is not very easy to decide which of the two forms of evil is 
essentially the worse. Practically the French form probably is, 
for the open avowal of bad motives is apt to induce those who 
hear, and in whom the ripening of character may be going on, to 
let their own bad motives flourish, and cherish weeds and flowers 
alike as natural products of the soil. ‘That process always ends in 
the weeds growing fastest, they not needing the cultivation with- 
out which their rivals could not exist. An Exchange full of men 
who avowed that their sole law was interest would very soon 
degenerate into an exchange full of sharpers. But essentially it 
is not so easy to discover the grounds for the preference which all 
Englishmen feel for the commoner variety of fastness. ‘The root 
of each is selfishness, a cool, interior contempt for the rights, and 
convenience, and claims of others, a sacrifice, in our conventional 
language, of duty to pleasure. The English fast man or woman 
has, it is true, the benefit of an ideal which the hypocrisy of 
habit keeps perpetually before him, and to which therefore 
he may occasionally pay some respect. The miser who will not 
avow he is a miser must give a penny sometimes. Thatis a gain, 
but on the other hand the Continental shows some reverence for 
truth, and the love of truth, even when it is only materialistic 
truth, and unaccompanied by the desire to improve the truth, is 
better than the love of falsehood. It leaves the ground bare, and 
apt, being bare, to harden in the wind, but does not cumber it with 
rubbish. People who possess it see facts, and as goodness and its 
consequences are facts, just as much as evil and its conse- 
quences, they may in the end sce the former as clearly as they 
now do the latter. Of course to do evil knowingly is worse than 
to do evil in ignorance, worse in its effect, because the evil will be 
more completely done, and in its cause, because the good must have 
been deliberately suppressed. But this is not the true distinction. 
The Englishman who sells himself in marriage cloaks the sale, 
even to himself, with excuses ; the Frenchmen says, “ I must sell 





myself,” but neither absolutely realizes what he is doing. The 
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distinction between them is not so much of actual guilt as of 
cynicism in the confession of guilt, and prima facie the advan- 
tage is with the truth-teller, with whom, as we all feel, it never- 
theless does not rest. We suspect that the real difference is in 
the aggressiveness of the two moods. The English fast man 
is quite capable of ruining his father, eating his sisters’ 
portions, or leaving his children beggars, without compunc- 
tion, but he would not plan to cheat them, would, if cheating 
must be, much rather cheat somebody else. The Frenchman 
would deliberately calculate, as a matter of business, that on the 
whole the relation gave him a slight advantage in the deal, which 
he would be a fool to throw away. ‘The one merely despises the 
good, the other uses it as a means to evil. An English vivisector 
would be quite capable of experimenting upon a live dog, but he 
would not be capable, as a Frenchman was, of choosing his own 
fayourite dog because it would not be necessary to tie the affec- 
tionate beast down. The acts would be the same, and their cruelty, 
but they would indicate widely different hearts, alike perhaps in 
their indifference to suffering, not alike in their power of suppres- 
ing feeling of every kind. ‘The man who is reckless in spending 
often ruins all around, but the man who is reckless in acquiring 
robs, and to rob wants a harder nature than to ruin. Hundreds 
of fathers leave their children to starve that their own lives may 
be easier, but few would steal their children’s special fortunes, 
and those few are worse, even though they confess to themselves 
that, being utterly selfish, they may as well be selfish to profit. 


THE WELLESLEYS. 
URING the violent excitement which attended the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, the popular indignation at the 
uncompromising declaration of hostility to the measure on the 
part of the Duke of Wellington found vent, among other things, 
and most characteristically, in a widely credited report that the 
Wellesleys, of whom one member was the leading opponent of 
the popular wishes, were really not aristocrats by blood, but only 
removed by one or two generations from the lowest grade of the 
plebeian ranks. Whatever may have been the prima facie plau- 
sibility of the story then told, it seems to be the fact that the 
Wellesleys had a perfect right, so far as descent was concerned, 
to maintain the exclusive title of the higher orders to a share in 
the government of the country. ‘They have in fact a double 
ground on which to rest their pretensions to “ gentility.” ‘They 
are on the male side Cowxirys or CoLieys; on the female, 
WeLLEsLEYs or WesLeEys, and on both sides they can make out 
a fair pedigree, as pedigrees go. We will start with the male 
pedigree. 

According to some authorities, the Cowleys are a Rutland 
family. According to Playfair, they are descended from a 
family of that name settled at Cowley, in the county of Staf- 
ford, one of whom, “ Robert de Couley,” as he is styled, is 
mentioned in a ‘ Perambulation” of that county in the reign of 
Edward I., and one of whom, a Robert, Lord of Cowleye (pro- 

bably the same), was Seneschal in the reign of Edward II. Here, 
however, the genealogy fails us, and our attention is next arrested 
by two brothers, Robert and Walter Cowley, who are said to 
have settled in Ireland in the reign of Henry VIII. In the 
twenty-second year of that reign a patent passed the Great Seal 
granting to them jointly (described as “ of Kilkenny, gentlemen”), 
during their respective lives, the office of Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery. ‘ Robert, after having filled various offices, became 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland. He was appointed in 1540 a 
Commissioner for letting the lands of the dissolved abbeys, and 
one of the keepers of the peace within the county of Meath, with 
power to enforce the statutes of Dublin and Kilkenny. He is 
mentioned by Hooker as one of the four principal enemies of the 
House of Kildare, and he adds that this gentleman, for his wisdom 
and policy, was well esteemed of the Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Ossory, as one by whose advice she was in all her affairs directed. 
His brother, WALTER, was appointed Solicitor-General of Ireland, 
September 7, 1537, with a fee of 101. a year, and was afterwards 
Surveyor-General of the Kingdom.” We finda Sir Henry Cowley 
or Colley, of Castle Carbery, said to have been a son of this 
Walter Cowley, a captain in the service of Queen Elizabeth 
who had a commission from her to execute martial law in certain 
districts of Ireland in 1559. He wasa Privy Councillor, and repre- 
sented Thomastown, in Kilkenny, in the Parliament of January, 
1560. On the 25th of June in the following year he was 
appointed to the head of the commissariat department for the 
army in that country (*“ Providore,” as the office was then styled), 
He was knighted in 1560 by the Lord Deputy Sidney, and was 





recommended by him to his successor, Lord Grey, in the following 
terms :—“‘ My good Lord, I had almost forgotten, by reason of 
the diversity of other matter, to recommend unto you, amongst 
other of my friends, Sir Henry Cowley, knight of my own 
making, who, whilst he was young and the vigour and strength 
of his body survived, was valiant, fortunate, and a good servant ; 
and having by my appointment the charge of the King’s County, 
kept the country well ordered and in good obedience. He 
is as good a borderer as ever I found any there. I left him at 
my coming thence a counsellor, and find him for his experience 
and judgment very sufficient for the room he was called unto. 
He was a sound and fast friend to me, and so I doubt not but 
your Lordship shall find when you have occasion to try him.” An 
account presented to Queen Elizabeth in 1579 bears honourable 
testimony to Sir Henry, as “an English gentleman, Seneschal 
of King’s County, who governed very honestly, but is now sore 
oppressed by the rebels, the Connors.” He died in 1584. His wife 
was Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Cusacke, of the county 
of Meath, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The Cusackes brought a 
pedigree to the Cowleys, derived by the female line through the 
De Lacys, Genvilles, Marshalls, and Strongbow, from Dermot 
Macmurragh, King of Leinster, with which was blended the 
blood of O'Connor, King of Connaught. Curiously enough the 
mother of Sir Thomas Cusacke was a Wellesley, one of the family 
which was destined to be subsequently merged in that of Cowley. 
Of Sir Henry Cowley’s sons, the elder, Sir George, of Edenderry, 
founded a line which ended in 1690 with an heiress, Catherine, 
married to Robert Edgworth, Esq., of Longwood, in Meath (a name 
well known in modern literature). The second son of Sir Henry 
Cowley, bearing the same name, succeeded him at Castle Carbery. 
He was Constable of the fort of Philipstown in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and Seneschal of King’s County. He was kuighted in 1576, 
in 1593 furnished three archers on horseback, the largest. number 
furnished for his barony, commanded 20 foot in 1599, and in the 
Parliament of 1613 served for the borough of Monaghan. He 
was succeeded at Castle Carbery by his son, Sir Henry, who died 
in 1637, and was succeeded by his son, Dudley Cowley, or Colley, 
as he called himself, who was M.P. for Philipstown in the first 
Parliament after the Restoration, and on August 6, 1660, had a 
release and confirmation of the towns and lands of Ardkill and 
Collinstown, in Kildare, of which the inheritance was in him; 
and he had a grant of the same in the January following. He 
was also appointed one of the Commissioners for executing the 
Acts of Settlement. His daughter, Elizabeth, married Garret 
Wesley, Esq., of Dangan, in the county of Meath. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Henry Colley, who died in 1700, leaving two 
surviving sons, Henry and Richard. Henry Colley was M.P. for 
Strabane, and in January, 1719, married Lady Mary Hamilton, 
daughter of the Earl of Abercorn, and died February 10, 1724, 
his only son dying in the March following. His brother Richard 
was for some time Auditor and Registrar of the Royal Hospital, 
near Dublin, and in August, 1713, was appointed Second Cham- 
berlain to the Court of Exchequer. In 1728 he succeeded, under 
the will of his cousin, Garret Wesley, to the estates of that 
family, whose name he assumed. We therefore turn now to the 
family of Wesley, or, as they were originally and are now again 
written, ‘* Wellesley.” 

In Somersetshire there is a hamlet bearing the name of 
Wells-Leigh, and from this place a family took their name 
who are identified by the pedigree-makers with the ances- 
tors of the Irish Wellesleys. According to one account 
the family were of Saxon origin, and removed to Somerset- 
shire from Sussex soon after the Norman Conquest. In the 
reign of Henry I. a grant is said to have been made of the 
grand serjeantry of all the country east of the river Parret, 
as far as Bristol Bridge, including the manor of Wellesleigh in the 
hundred of Wells, to one AVENANT DE WELLEsLEIGH. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, a descendant of this Avenant accompanied 
Henry II. in his expedition to Ireland. The family, however, 
continued in one branch for some generations longer in England. 
In the 37th of Henry III. William de Wellesleigh held three parts 
of a hide of land in Wellesleigh by service of the serjeantry of the 
hundred of Wells, and lands in Littleton of William de Button. 
In the same year this William de Wellesleigh or Welleseye died, 
leaving a son Thomas, aged twenty years and a half, and in the 
38th of Henry III. the King, having the marriage and wardship 
of this Thomas, sold it to Agnes de Wellesley, the mother of the 
said Thomas, who had attained the age of twenty-one years on 
the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Mary then last past. 
This Thomas seems to have died in the 17th of Edward I., in which 
year we find that his son Thomas, then twenty-eight years of age, 
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was declared his next heir. In the sixth year of Edward III. 
Philip de Wellesleigh contested with the powerful Abbot of 
Glastonbury the claim which that Churchman had set up of 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the grand serjeantry, pro- 
duced the original grant of Henry I. and the confirmations of 
his privileges by succeeding kings, and proved his descent from 
Avenant. The same Philip is also mentioned in the 22nd of 
Edward III. as holding lands in Wellesleigh and in Dalcot, as 
also the serjeantry of the bailiwick of East Parret. Philip had 
no male issue, and his estates passed by his daughter Elizabeth 
into the family of Banastre, and from thence into other families, 
the English line of Wellesleigh becoming extinct. 
Passing to the Irish branch, there is a family pedigree which com- 
mences with Michael de Wellesleigh in the year 1239. This is 
partly confirmed by one of two documents attached by thin parch- 
ment thongs to one of the fly leaves of Domesday Book. ‘‘It is 
a valuation, taken on the Monday next before the feast of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, in the forty-eighth year of Henry IIL, 1264, of 
the lands which WILLIAM DE WELLEsLEIGH held at his death of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the county of Somerset, and 
after describing the property, it is stated that Michael de Welles- 
leigh is the son and next heir, and nineteen years of age, and 
that he is dwelling in Ireland, where his father died, as 
it is reported” to the jury. We see by this that the pedi- 
gree date 1239 is too early for Michael de Wellesleigh, who 
was born in 1245. We may therefore head the Irish family with 
this William de Wellesleigh, who thus is satisfactorily connected 
with the Somersetshire family, and must have been a cousin of the 
William and Thomas de Wellesleigh already mentioned, and a son 
or grandson of the original Irish adventurer. The son and suc- 
cessor of Michael de Wellesleigh is said to have been Wallerand 
de Wellesleigh, who was killed, together with Sir Robert de 
Perciv&l (of the Egmont family), on the 22nd of October, 1303. 
Wallerand was succeeded (according to the pedigree) by his son, 
William de Wellesley, who was knighted, and in the year 1339 
was summoned to Parliament as a baron of the realm. He had 
had a grant by patent from Edward II. of the custody of 
the castle of Kildare, to hold the same for his life, with a fee 
of 201. a year, but was afterwards obliged to yield it up to 
the Earl of Kildare, receiving instead from Edward III., in 
1342, a grant of the custody of the manor of Demor. By his 
wife Elizabeth he had a son, Sir John de Wellesley, who was 
also summoned to Parliament. Cox, in his Hibernia Anglicana, 
mentions that in the year 1327 David O'Toole, ‘‘ a strong thief,” 
who had been taken prisoner the Lent before by Lord John 
Wellesley, was executed at Dublin. In 1334 Sir John de Welles- 
ley was appointed a Commissioner with extensive powers to pre- 
serve the peace in Ireland, and a grant and free gift passed to him 
that year for services done by him against the O’Tooles or O’Tottells. 
A grant was also made on December 2nd to his father, Sir 
William, for services rendered by him in Munster, and as com- 
pensation for damages sustained by him in that province. He 
became in 1343 one of the sureties for Thomas Fitzmaurice, Earl 
of Desmond, and on the Earl's flight the bond was sued out 
against the sureties. By his first marriage Sir John obtained 
considerable estates in the county of Kildare, and is said to have 
had one son, William. He also acquired a large landed property 
by a second marriage. His son, described in the pedigree as Sir 
William de Wellesley, of Paynestown, county of Meath, was under 
age at the date of his father’s death. From the year 1363 down- 
wards the family have been settled in the county of Meath. Sir 
William was summoned to Parliament as a baron in 1374. In 
1378 he was Sheriff of Kildare, and in 1381 Richard II. appointed 
him Keeper and Governor of the castle, lands, and lordship of 
Carbery, and the lands and lordships of Totemoy and Kernegedagh 
for one year. In 1393 a writ was issued for rewarding him for 
services against the O’Briens. Sir Richard de Wellesley, said to 
be his son, was Sheriff of Kildare in 1418. They had considerable 
property in the town and barony of Nerragh, in Kildare, and 
according to Playfair bore the title at this time of Baron of 
Nerragh. One of the family sat in Richard II[.’s Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1399, but for some reason the right of sitting in Parlia- 
ment does not seem to have continued in the succeeding heads of 
the family, though they have borne the honorary title of Baron, 
Baronet, or Banneret of Nerragh. DENGAN or DANGAN Castle came 
into the possession of the family in 1411, with the lordships of Dan- 
gan, MornineTon, Croskyle,Clonbreny, Kilmessan, Belver, &c., by 
the marriage of Sir Richard de Wellesley with Joan, eldest daughter 
and heiress of Sir Nicholas de Castlemarten. Their son, Christo- 
pher, was succeeded by his son, Sir William, who married Ismay, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Plunket, Lord of Rathmore, and grand- 


daughter of Sir Lucas Cusacke. The prefix de seems to have 
been dispensed with about the beginning of the Tudor period 
Sir William was succeeded by his son, Gerald or Garret, who had 
a special livery of his estate in 1539. Sir William's second son 
Walter Wellesley, was Prior of the Abbey of Kildare, and ‘4 
mentioned by Hollinshed among the learned men of his day, 
He was also Master of the Rolls, and in 1531 was appointed by 
the Pope, on the King’s nomination, Bishop of Kildare, He 
retained his priory by dispensation during his life, and died 
in 1539. Sir William Wellesley’s daughter, Aleson (sister 
of the Prior and Bishop), married John Cusacke, of Cushing- 
ton, county Meath, and was mother of Sir Thomas Cusacke, 
the Irish Chancellor, whose daughter, Catherine, as we haye 
seen, married Sir Henry Cowley. Garret Wellesley was sue. 
ceeded by his son, William, and he by a son, Garret, who 
died May 15, 1603. He was succeeded by a son, William, 
who married into the Cusacke family, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Valerian, who also married into the Cusacke family, 
and was succeeded by his son Garret, who married Elizabeth 
Cowley, and died June 15, 1683. He and his descendants now 
began to use alone the spelling Wesley, which had been often 
previously used interchangeably with Wellesley. Garret Wesley 
was succeeded by his eldest son William, who died without issue, 
and was succeeded by his brother Garret, who sat in Parliament 
for the county of Meath and borough of ‘Trim, and dying also 
without issue, devised his estates to his cousin, Richard Colley, as 
already mentioned. 

It has been conjectured that the celebrated founders of the 
Methodists, John and Charles Wesley, were members of the 
family which spelt their name variously Wesley and Wellesley ; 
and Southey tells an anecdote, according to which Charles 
Wesley, while at school at Westminster, had the offer of adop- 
tion by Garret Wesley, on condition of coming over with him 
to Ireland. He, however, preferred to stay in England, and so 
(if there is any truth in the story) secured to the Cowleys the 
inheritance of the Irish Wesley or Wellesley estates, and to 
England afterwards the services of two of her greatest men— 
Wellesley and Wellington. 

Richard Colley, after taking the name of Wesley, was Sheriff of 
Meath in 1734, and M.P. for Trim until on July 9, 1746, he 
was raised to the Irish Peerage as Baron Mornington. He died 
January 31, 1758, and was succeeded by his son Garret, who on 
October 2, 1760, was advanced to the dignities of Viscount 
Wellesley of Dangan Castle and Earl of Mornington. He was a 
Privy Councillor in Ireland and Custos Rotulorum of Meath, but 
was chiefly distinguished for his musical compositions, being one 
of our principal glee-writers. He married Anne, eldest daughter 
of Arthur Hill Trevor, first Viscount Dungannon, and had by her 
five sons who grew up and two daughters. He died on the 22nd 
of May, 1781. He eldest son and successor in the earldom of 
Mornington, Richard, was the celebrated Governor-General of 
India, appointed in 1797, who, on the 20th of October, 1797, was 
created a British peer as Lord Wellesley, of Wellesley, county 
Somerset, and on the 2nd of December, 1799, raised in the Irish 
Peerage as Marquis Wellesley of Nerragh. He was also Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
We cannot pretend within these narrow limits to give any detailed 
sketch of his career, any more than of his distinguished brother, 
Arthur, third son of the first Earl of Mornington, and so well 
known as the Duke of Wellington, but their careers alone will 
always suffice to cast distinction on the name of Wellesley. 

They were widely different men, the Marquis being essentially 
a Sultan, and the Duke at heart a European General. The 
Marquis took up the reins in India at a period of great disorgani- 
zation, and till he laid them down he never but once met in 
his own dominions with serious opposition. The services appre- 
ciated him at once, and his employers, who at one time hated him 
with a malignant hatred, at last acknowledged publicly their 
gratitude to the man who saved Madras from becoming a great 
Mussulman State. His defect was absolutism. So long as he 
could walk up and down his room, with his light figure quivering 
with excitement, and his strangely menacing eyes flashing as if 
there was insanity lurking somewhere, dictating to secretaries 
despatches which involved kingdoms, all went well, for his volition 
was worth the mature counsel of other men ; but he could brook 
neither orders nor opposition, and if strongly moved could be 
occasionally unjust, as in the determined way in which he pro- 
moted his brother. That brother had perhaps the same defects, 
but compressed by European training, and greater, though 
narrower, powers. The Duke could not have reorganized the 





Indian States as the Marquis did, but the Marquis could not 
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hrough the Peninsular campaign, would have dashed 
one day straight on a superior French army, and died fighting 
there. It was due perhaps to this difference of character that the 
Duke never aroused the avorenewr personal affection which 
re uis in every step of his career. 
gy hema Wellesley died without issue on the 26th of 
September, 1842, and was succeeded as thifd Earl of Mornington 
by his next brother,” William, who had been created Baron of 
Maryborough on the 17th of July, 1821. The fourth brother, 
Gerald Valerian, was a Prebendary in the Church, and died on 
the 20th of October, 1848. The fifth brother, Henry, distinguished 
himself as a diplomatist, on June 21, 1828, was created Baron 
Cowley, and died April 27, 1847. His son and successor, Henry 
Richard Charles, is also a diplomatist, and on the 4th of April, 
1857, was raised in the Peerage as Viscount Dangan and Earl 
Cowley. The third Earl of Mornington, on succeeding to the 
estates of William Pole, Esq., of Ballifin, assumed the name and 
arms of Pole. He died in 1845, and was succeeded as fourth Earl 
of Mornington by his son, William-Pole-Tylney-Long, who had 
assumed the two latter names on his marriage with the daughter 
and heiress of Sir James Tylney-Long. We need not do more 
than refer in a general way to the career of this eccentric 
spendthrift, as clever and plausible as he was worthless. He 
died a dependent on his* cousin, the present Duke of Wel- 
lington, July 1, 1857, and was succeeded as fifth Earl of Morn- 
ington by his only surviving son, William Richard Arthur, who 
died unmarried on the 25th of July, 1863, when the earldom 
of Mornington devolved on his cousin, Arthur Richard, second 
and present Duke of Wellington. The family now spell their 
name uniformly Wellesicy, but the spelling Wesley seems to have 
continued down to the Indian administration of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, who would seem then to have restored the old spelling 
in his official despatches. 


have fought t 


IN 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT THE UNITED 
STATES. 
[From our SpecrAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
New York, May 4, 1866. 

Tue Joint Committee of Fifteen, upon whose deliberations the 
country has been attending for nearly five months, reported to 
both Houses on Monday last, as the result of its protracted labour, 
a plan for what Mr. Lincoln so happily called the ‘* restoration of 
the insurgent States to their practical relations in the Union.” I 
confess that as an exhibition of statesmanship in a great national 
crisis I am not very proud of it. One man may admire the ability 
of both Bismarck and Cavour, although the same man could hardly 
approve the principles and the policy of both; and so this Com- 
mittee of Fifteen might have produced a plan which, though sure 
to be condemned on one side, would have commanded a certain 
respect on all. What it has produced is a plan which satisfies 
neither the South and its partizans, the Free-Soil Democrats, the 
moderate Republicans, nor the Radicals, and which in some import- 
ant points is inconsistent with itself, in others entirely superfluous, 
and in others absurdly impracticable. ‘The plan is presented in the 
form of an amendment tothe Constitution, and two Bills, one provid- 
ing for the restoration of the States lately in rebellion to their full 
political rights, the other excluding certain persons for ever from 
office under the United States Government. The latter Bill is 
generally regarded as, in the main, unobjectionable. The persons 
excluded are, in brief, all the principal officers and agents of the 
rebel administration, all its military officers above the grade of 
colonel, all civil and military officers of the United States who 
gave aid and comfort to the rebels, and all who treated prisoners 
with cruelty. No objection is made except by bitter Copperheads 
to this proposal, although it is thought by many, among whom 
I am not, that the exclusion of all officers above the grade of colonel 
1s too sweeping. A provision that the President might except 
certain men who, like Mr. Stephens, resisted at first the secession 
movement to the best of their ability, would be received with 
general favour. The other Bill merely provides that when the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution is adopted by any State 
lately in insurrection, and the constitution and laws of that State 
are conformed thereto, that State shall be restored to all its poli- 
tical rights, and that it may have ten years in which to pay any 

part of the direct tax levied under the Act of 1861. 
TheConstitutional amendment isthen the nub of the Committee's 
report. Supposing that the readers of the Spectator will have seen 
the proposed article before they read this letter, I do not give it in 
detail. Its first section contains two provisions, one of which is 





futile and the other superfluous. The former is that no State 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States. Passing over the fact that it would puzzle the most in- 
genious lawyer to define what are the privileges and immunities of 
a citizen of the United States, it is to be remarked that any attempt 
to abridge those rights is already unconstitutional and absolutely 
void ; and it is therefore plain that this provision is an attempt to 
secure the negro the suffrage in an indirect way, on the assumption 
that the Civil Rights’ Act makes the negro a citizen of the United 
States. And yet it is not easy to believe that fifteen senators and 
members of the House could have adopted this section of the 
amendment having such a function for it in their minds. For 
citizenship of the United States gives a vote to no man. 
As the Constitution now stands, and even this Com- 
mittee have not proposed to alter it in this particular, 
admission to suffrage can only be- had in virtue of State law. 
The second provision of this first article, that no State shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law, is, now that slavery is abolished, mere superfluity, if 
it means no more than it says, and utterly futile if it aims at 
more. ‘The Constitution of the United States already provides 
that “no person shall be . . . . deprived of life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, without due process of law.” ‘The same provision is now 
in the constitutions of most, if not all, of the States, although 
there it is mere surplusage, because it is in the national constitu- 
tion. On the other hand, if this provision means to check the 
States in any attempt to control or regulate labour on plantations, 
the question immediately arises,—what is due process of law? 
Any law that States enact will be enforced within those States 
until it has been pronounced at variance with the State or with 
the National Constitution by the Supreme Court of the State or 
the United States ; and in this proposed article there is no new 
provision or principle set forth upon this subject, and it therefore, 
as to its influence upon the decision of the Courts, is as nothing. 
The second section provides, in effect, that representation in the 
House (for that in the Senate is beyond the reach even of a con- 
stitutional amendment) shall be not according to population, but 
according to voters. ‘he readers of the Spectator may remember 
that the probability of this proposal was mentioned by me some 
months ago. Of its essential justice there can be no doubt, it 
would seem, in any fair mind. If the freed negroes are not 
admitted to the franchise, they should not be reckoned in the basis 
of representation, otherwise the late slaveholders will have 
increased their weight in the Ilouse of Representatives by their 
rebellion. The Southern people regard this proposition much 
more favourably than it was supposed they would. In fact its 
bitterest opponent thus far has been Mr. Sumner, who insists that 
the Southern States shall not be allowed to withhold the franchise 
from the negro on any pretence or under any penalty what- 
ever. The best informed and most candid Southern men 
have said that they believed that their people would, of 
the two alternatives of diminished representation or negro 
suffrage, accept the former. ‘The fourth and fifth sections of 
the proposed article, the former forbidding the payment of 
the rebel debt, and the latter giving Congress power to enforce 
the provisions of this article by appropriate legislation, are the 
merest superfluity. As to the latter, Congress has the power to 
enforce any and every article of the Constitution by appropriate 
legislation. ‘The question is, what is appropriate legislation ? and 
that is to be decided not by Congress, but by the Supreme Court. 
But it is the third section of this proposed article that is at once 
most important and most absurd. It provides that until July 4, 
1870, all persons who voluntarily adhered to the late insurrection, 
that is, about nine-tenths of the people in the late Slave States, 
shall be excluded from the right to vote for members of Congress 
and for President and Vice-President. And the Committee ask 
the people whom this section excludes from the election of legisla- 
tors and executive officers to adopt it themselves! Is it to be 
wondered at that the whole Cabinet, with a single unimportant 
exception, and including Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, who is 
Radical, an? hitherto an opponent of Mr. Johnson’s policy toward 
Congress, should flout such a plan as this, or that The Nation, 
the organ of the New England Radicals, should say that 
it seems doubtful that the Committee of Fifteen themselves have 
much hope of its adoption, and add that the section disfran- 
chising rebels for four years ‘‘ could not be enforced even if it were 
adopted?” Of course it will neither be adopted, nor enforced if 
adopted. ‘The purpose of this section is so plain that it was in- 
stantly detected; it is to secure the election of the next Presi- 
dent and the next Congress by Northern votes exclusively. This, 
however, desirable as it may seem to many of us at the North, is 
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not exactly compatible with constitutional government ; and there 
can be no doubt whatever that, in the language of an article 
which appeared in a paper published in Auburn, Mr. Seward’s 
place of residence, and which has traits of his caution and fore- 
sight, if in 1868 the people in the South and the Northern Demo- 
crats should vote for the same electors for President and 
Vice-President, and their votes being enough to elect them, 
are not allowed by Congress, there will be political trouble 
of a very formidable character, and that with President Johnson 
in command of the military forces of the country the candidates 
so chosen could not be kept out of office. Besides all this, there 
remains the preposterous proposition—preposterous in the old 
etymological sense of putting the cart before the horse—of deny- 
ing people representation in the legislature, and making it a con- 
dition of their representation there that they should take part in 
remoulding the Constitution ! 

The weak futility of this plan, reported after such long incuba- 
tion by this celebrated Committee, is such that it drew from Mr. 
Bryant, the poet, one of the most carnest of our anti-slavery 
leaders, and one of the wisest of our political writers, a mild and 
grave rebuke of such weight that it was brought up before the 
Senate. In Mr. Bryant's article these passages occur :— 

‘But let us not forget, on the other hand, the dangers which attend 
impracticable measures. Suppose, going before the people on this plat- 
form built by the Congressional Committee, we are beaten? In that 
event, we may be sure that the next Congress will not only refuse to 
make the demands which this one makes, but it will most probably re- 
peal the Civil Rights’ Act and the Test Oath; and thus our own impru- 
dence will have sacrificed the great objects we have already gained. .. . 
Ono Congress cannot bring about the millennium; there are years to 
come, in which we may all join upon a platform of larger liberty, and 
argue the questions and urge the reforms which still remain. For this 
time we have reason to be content; for we have put down armed resist- 
ance to the laws, and Congress has given us, in the Civil Rights’ Act, 
a guaranty for free speech in every part of the Union. It is our own 
fault if, having thus secured the right to argue, we do not enlighten 
prejudice and melt opposition, and show that equal liberty is the best 
for all,” 

This, then, is the end of the labours of a Committee to which so 
much was committed, from which so much has been expected, and 
which has lain an immovable bulk across the path of legislation 
for five months—to produce such a deformed abortion that its 
bantling is disowned by its own kith and kin. But neither the 
Committee's political friends nor enemies should be too severe 
upon it because of its failure. If not, like other new-made 
mothers, doing as well as could be expected, it certainly has 
done as well as could have been reasonably expected. Its fault 
was in the attempt, not in the execution. It undertook to do 
what could not be done under our Constitution, according to 
our view of constitutional government. It may be true—I cer- 
tainly for one think that it is true—that, as the Spectator has 
recently said, the political corporations here called States are 
immensely over-privileged, and possess far too much power. But 
the fact is that by our Constitution they have that power, and 
that, without setting the Constitution utterly at naught, they can- 
not be deprived of it except by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, followed by a vote of three-fourths of the 
legislatures of all the States. Chief among the powers or rights 
thus possessed by the States, are those of regulating the suffrage 
both for States and United States officers within their own borders, 
and of not being deprived of equal representation in the Senate 
without their own consent. The problem before the Committee of 
Fifteen was how to deprive the States lately in rebellion of these 
rights, but to leave them intact in regard to the other States. 
What wonder that they have failed so lamentably! What wonder 
that men who are earnest friends of freedom and well-wishers to 
the negro do not mourn much over this failure! For freedom 
being established and free speech guaranteed (although perhaps 
not yet absolutely secured) throughout the Union, is it at all sur- 
prising that men of our blood, and our speech, and our political 
history, look now first of all things to the security of constitutional 
government? We do not, as even the Spectator declares we do, 
worship the piece of paper called the Constitution. We believe 
that our Constitution was wisely made, that the men who 
made it accomplished more with limited means and under very 
straitened circumstances than has ever been accomplished 
by any other one body of statesmen of whose doings there 
is record. We believe that their work is as nearly perfect as it 
could have been made at their time by any wisdom which has 
yet manifested itself in the conduct of human affairs. But it is 
not perfect, it has defects, among which the chief is an excess of 
inflexibility ; and these we hope in some way or other to remedy, 





yet with reverent and cautious hands. We do not worship our 
Constitution, but we do politically worship constitutional govern. 
ment. And in our eyes constitutional government is at an end if 
the provisions of a constitution, whatever they may be, can be set 
at naught by the mere wish, or upon the convictions of right, of a 
majority. Our constitutions are the protections of our minorities 
against the tyranny*f majorities. Every State has its written 
constitution, which is as binding upon its legislature as that of the 
Union is upon Congress, and the disregard of which would make 
a law passed unanimously by the legislature utterly void. * In 
New York we have conventions once in twenty years for 
such amendment of the Constitution as it may seem to need, 
but once amended, it is absolute again, supreme over legisla- 
tive and executive power, and the one fixed clemeut in all judicial 
decision. No man here can have hostile legislation spruug upon 
him or rights taken away which he reasonably supposed were 
secure, merely because the majority represented in the legislative 
body have changed their minds as to the justice or the policy of 
maintaining those rights. ‘The Spectator is perfectly correct in say- 
ing in its article on its course on the Reform Bill, that “ the right 
of the majority to autocratic power has never been established in 
America for an hour.” It prevails neither in national affairs, nor 
in the smallest local legislation. ‘The Constitution of the Union 
checks it in one, those of the States im the other. Those of us 
who study your politics can easily understand the shrinking of 
“ Educated Liberals” from universal suffrage, or an approach to 
it, in a country without a fixed constitution, and in which the will 
of two-thirds of the legislative body is practically absolute,—which 
I may be pardoned for adding, although it may be a very good 
government, is, according to our view, a very imperfect form, to 
say the least, of constitutional government. For our experience 
sustains the Spectators position that if the majority rules in a 
country without such a constitution, and that majority is composed 
of a single class, whatever the merits of that rule, the nation will 
cease to be free. And therefore, such is our devotion to constitu- 
tional government, that if the plan of the Committee of Fifteen 
were adopted by Congress, the immediate consequence would be 
that power would fall away from the party of progress, and the 
protection of the negro would be sacrificed to the freedom of the 
nation. A YANKEE, 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
[From our SprcraAL CorresPoNnDeENT. ] 
New York, May 11, 1866. 

AMONG my correspondents on the Spectator’s side of the big 
pond is one who, superfluous!y punctilious in the prepayment of 
postage, often manages to spend his money without accomplishing 
his object. It seems that the rule in the British Post Office with 
regard to foreign letters is that if a letter is underpaid, no matter 
how little is lacking or how much has been paid (in the last case 
above referred to it was 7s.), the payment goes for nothing, and 
the full postage is collected on delivery of the letter. I have 
endeavoured to explain this to my friend, that he may not waste 
his money, but he says in his last letter that the subject is far 
beyond his comprehension, of which I have no doubt, and that if 
he has not got the matter right this time I must ‘attribute it to 
the natural incapacity of an Englishman for any intellectual exer- 
tion.” As I had recently been reading a book written by a Mr. 
J.S. Mill, and a speech or two by another Englishman named Glad- 
stone, I accepted the explanation. But although there may be 
some Englishmen who will own, with the candour of my correspond- 
ent, that they cannot master the great and complicated question 
of the prepayment of postage, it is remarkable how few there are 
who hesitate to speak and write upon public affairs in this country 
as if they had thoroughly mastered our political system. And 
indeed so simple is that system, that it is a matter of constant 
marvel to us that men of our race and our language, the principles 
of whose government and whose fundamental laws are the same as 
ours, should fail to understand our politics when they plainly have 
endeavoured to do so, and should, by misapprehension of some 
little matter of detail or sympathy with some particular party, be 
led entirely astray from the truth in matters of fact and from 
principle in matters of speculation. It seems to me sometimes 
as if British readers must weary of being set right upon this 
subject. But when attention is evidently much directed to it, and 
when men like Mr. Lowe can go so far astray upon it, and yet show 
that they have such a man as Macaulay, nota Tory, for a guide, and 
when a journal, liberal, wisely progressive, notably candid, like one 
that I could name, err upon this subject in such a way that its 
friends and admirers here hold up their hands in wonder, correc- 
tion would seem to be not entirely superfluous. 
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"Me. Lowe is reported as saying that ‘‘the great men who 


established the Constitution. .. - established Federalism to check 
Democracy ; ” that ‘no man need be surprised to — a second 
civil war succeed the first, from the inability of the Constitution 
to solve the difficulty in which the first civil war had placed the 
country ;” that Democracy ** Is singularly prone to concentrating 
ower in individual men;” that “ it looks with hostility on 
everything that intervenes between the Sovereign and the people, 
and that consequently ‘‘ in America there is nothing to break the 
shock that is ever going on between the two powers in the State,” 
whereas ‘‘ England is of all countries in the world the country of 
intermediate powers ;” that “every one knows and says that if 
America were left to the government ot the great towns they 
would ruin it instantly, and it is the cultivators of the land who, 
by their conservative tendencies, keep it from ruin and destruction ;” 
and that finally, in the words of Macaulay, ‘‘it is quite plain 
our Government would never be able to restrain a discontented 
majority, for with us the majority is the Government, and have 
the rich—always in a minority—absolutely at their mercy, ‘and 
that our republic will surely be plundered in the twentieth cen- 
tury "—about the time when his Lordship’s New Zealander stands 
upon the ruins of London Bridge, I suppose—‘‘ by Huns and 
Vandals engendered in our own country, and by our own institu- 
tions.” After that from Mr. Lowe and Lord Macaulay, I have 
nothing to say against any of their countrymen, for what they did 
and said in regard to this country during the rebellion. When 
such men as those fail so in understanding and in knowledge, 
what can we expect of such men as look to find their opinions 
expressed for them in daily and weekly newspapers, however high 
their character? So far was Federalism from being established to 
check democracy, that it has ho direct relations to or influence upon 
democracy. The Union of the people of these States which in 
1789 supplanted the existing Federal Union of the States produced 
no change whatever ia the character of our political institutions ; 
it made them neither more nor less democratic than they were 
before. In this regard it only demanded of the States a republican 
form of government, which they all had at the time of the Union. 
Mr. Lowe might as well have said that Federalism was established 
to check democracy in Germany. As to the Constitution in rela- 
tion to the present condition of affairs, there is no difficulty to be 
solved of which that instrument (not absolutely perfect though it 
be) does not admit the easy solution. There is no dispute, hardly 
a misunderstanding, between the two great masses of citizens— 
they can hardly be called parties—represented on the one side by 
Congress and on the other by the President, as to the Constitution 
as it stands. The point in dispute is whether circumstances 
justify a change in the Constitution so radical as to be almost 
subversive—the taking the control of citizenship and suffrage from 
the States, and giving it to the general Government, and the doing 
this for the purpose of bringing a new element into the nation— 
the negro. The struggle in the United States is very much what 
it is in Great Britain—between Conservatives and Radicals about 
an extension of the suffrage, the difference being that with us the 
extension cannot be made without a change in our organic law, 
and that while with you it is a question of Englishmen admitting 
Englishmen who for generations have been free, with us it is a 
question of Englishmen (in blood) admitting negroes who last year 
were chattel slaves. As to the tendency of our democracy to con- 
centrate power in single men, the time has gone past when there 
might have been a seeming, though but a seeming, support of such 
an assertion. During the war the President of the United States 
was a very powerful ruler. But President Johnson has laid down 
the sword, and now there is hardly the head of an insurance com- 
pany or a parish vestry whose powers are so limited, and who is so 
surrounded with checks and restraints, as the same officer who a 
year ago seemed almost absolute. He cannot spend a dollar 
except according to law and without special appropriation, nor 
can he originate a single measure of administration. His patron- 
age! People in Europe talk about the President’s patronage asif he 
could make people his creatures by bestowing oflices at his pleasure, 
but the fact is that the President cannot appoint to the pettiest 
office nominally in his gift, not even to a postmastership in a country 
village, a lieutenancy or an engineership on a revenue cutter, 
except, in the words of the Constitution, ‘‘ by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” The only “ concentration of power ” 
m our Government is in Congress. Congress is as absolute as 
Parliament, with this exception, that it is controlled by the 
Constitution, and that while Parliament can (if I am not in error) 
imake changes in the British Constitution, Congress can only pro- 
pose changes, which are passed upon by the people, not in mass 
(for not even in this does a mere gross majority rule), but by the 


people as represented in the legislatures of the several States. 
And of these a majority will not serve, but three-fourths. Thus 
even the people themselves do not rule here—the people pure and 
simple, although they are called the sovereign people, and our 
government a democracy, but the people under the Constitution, — 
under two constitutions, the local constitutions and the national 
constitution. Not a majority, not even unanimity, can set either 
of these aside; nor can either of them be altered, except 
according to its own provisions. But by the Sovereign, Mr. 
Lowe plainly did not mean the people, he meant the executive, the 
President; and between him officially and the people, whose 
head servant or chief steward he is, comes Congress, to which the 
President is responsible, to which he must make regular reports of 
his administration, to whose special inquiries he must reply 
through the Cabinet officers just as if he were Prime Minister. 
But, unlike a prime minister, he cannot be got rid of during his 
term by a vote of want of confidence, only by impeachment. In 
this respect the British system of government is more flexible, I 
had almost said more democratic, than ours, ‘That some, but by no 
means all, or even a majority of our great towns are the political 
as well as the moral plague spots of the country is true, and it is 
equally true that they find a check and a corrective in the rural 
population. But with this the conservatism of the one or the 
radicalism of the other has nothing to do. On the contrary, it is 
a fact that the rural districts are more inclined to be radical and 
progressive than the cities. And as to democracy, this relative 
position of the country folk and the townspeople has no more 
to do than it has with Papacy or Presbyterianism. I am 
happily able to show just to what this moral and _ political 
debauchery of the cities in question is due, and in doing 
so to sustain allegations made by me more than once in these 
columns. The quarterly report of the New York Metropolitan 
Police Department has just been made. ‘The department has * 
jurisdiction over the metropolitan district—the twin cities, New 
York and Brooklyn, and their suburbs. In that district the 
number of arrests (not convictions) during the last quarter was 
16,593, and of these there were “born in the United States 
5,301.” I thought it worth while to inquire at head-quarters, 
without saying anything of my purpose in so doing, how many of 
this latter number were of the emigrant class, the children of 
Irish and German emigrants brought up in the emigrant quarters, 
and was informed that there were no records upon this subject, 
but that the proportion was very large, quite two-thirds, which 
would leave of the 16,593 arrests 1,767 of persons to be justly 
classed as ‘¢ Americans.”’ And this is the proportion, a little less 
than one-ninth, which American democracy furnishes to our 
criminal record in the worst city in that respect of the Free 
States. It is not democracy, but European emigration, that pro- 
duces the dangerous and demoralizing element in our great towns. 
American democracy, which is a very different thing from that 
which Europeans, and even, I venture to say, the Spectator, 
calls democracy, and which has existed here for two centuries, 
produces towns like New Haven in Connecticut, for instance, with 
a population of 30,000, and Newark, in New Jersey, with 60,000, 
both full of factories and with two and three lines of railway 
running through them, aud yet as sedate, and cheerful, and re- 
spectable, and ‘‘ conservative ” as a cathedral town in England. 
It produces commonwealths like Vermont, where, as the census 
shows, with a population of 315,000, in ten years, 1850 to 1860, 
there was not a single homicide; like New Hampshire, with 
326,000 inhabitants, where during the same period there were 
but two, and that among a people who sent to battle in the last 
four years more than half their ablebodied men, who fought until 
more than one-quarter of them were killed or crippled for life. 
These are the sort of Huns and Vandals which, in the words of 
Lord Macaulay, are engendered in our own country and by our 
own institutions. ‘The others are engendered in other countries 
and under other institutions. Do not suppose that we—that I, at 
least—believe that Yankees are inherently better men than those 
of their own blood who have remained in the Old Home. [| 
know better. Whatever moral superiority they may seem to 
show in the mass, compared with the others in the mass, is 
due solely to their breeding and their circumstances, to those 
very institutions which Macaulay thought so dangerous. And F 
more, this democracy is no ‘“‘ American” discovery, neither is it 
an adaptation from Greece, or Italy, or France. Like everything 
good that we have here, whether in politics, in society, in law, in 
literature, it is English ; it has sprung out of our English nature, 
it has had room and verge enough, moral and material, in which 
to develope itself according to the law of its own being. It all 
came to us from the men of the Commonwealth. There was 
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much that the glorious Restoration did not bring back to us. We 
have kept steadily on upon the path which our fathers broke for us 
about 1650. And with our democracy our Federalism has nothing 
to do whatever. 

Yesterday the House of Representatives passed by a vote of 
more than two-thirds the amendment reported by the Committee 
of Fifteen, including the third section, which excludes from 
the ballot box until 1870 all those who gave aid and comfort 
to the rebellion. The speeches, even on the Republican side, 
were almost all against this third section. But Mr. Stevens, 
the Radical leader of the House, get control of the question by 
moving to recommit it, and at a prescribed hour moved the pre- 
vious question, which made amendment then impossible. If the 
Democrats who voted against the amendment had voted against 
the previous question, there would have been a majority of 35 or 
40 against taking the question. But they wished to preserve the 
Bill in its most aggressive form, for they know that if it passes 
both House and Senate in this form, the Democratic party, the 
old Pro-Slavery Democratic party, will come to life, and stand at 
least a fair chance of getting the reins again in 1868. So the 
Copperheads voted with the extreme Radicals for the question, 
and then, when the question was taken, they voted “* No,” and the 
very men who had been speaking for two days against this third 
section, the point and pivot of the amendment, at the crack of 
Mr. Stevens’ whip wheeled into party line, and voted in a body 
for what they had openly condemned. Of parliamentary tactics like 
this, on both sides, whether practised in Parliament or in Con- 
gress, I own that I cannot think with patience or speak with 
respect. There is no previous question in the Senate, and the 
amendment will probably not pass that body by two-thirds in its 
present form; and it surely will not be confirmed by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. A YANKEE. 





REFORM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
[To THE Epiror or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Grove House, Highgate, May 12, 1866. 
S1r,—The able letters of Mr. Sonnenschein which have re- 
cently appeared in the Spectator, while bearing evident marks of 
considerable knowledge of the subject discussed, seem to me to 
contain several propositions of doubtful accuracy, and many 
arguments based on erroneous, or at least imperfect, premisses. I 
trust therefore you will permit me to take up the glove in behalf 
of the system so vigorously attacked, and to answer objections 
which, if allowed to pass, might, from their apparent force, aid in 
embarrassing a movement of great and wide-spreading usefulness. 

The greater part of Mr. Sonnenschein’s first letter would form 
an admirable introduction to a paper advocating either side of the 
question at issue, pointing out, as it does with such graphic power, 
the great need of some such modification or change as shall 
remove the mass of confusion now hampering our commercial 
exchanges. I must, however, demur to the term “ fanciful,” as 
applied to the metric unit ; and I hope to show not only that the 
metre is for many reasons the best unit for general purposes, but 
that its adoption here as the standard of a decimal system of 
weights and measures would lead to commercial advantages almost 
incalculable in the extent of their operation. ‘The question of 
Decimal Coinage not having been brought forward at the Jermyn 
Street meeting by the Metric Committee, and being a distinct 
though cognate branch of the suggested reforms, I shall not seek 
to enter upon it here. 

The inconveniences and difficulties of a state of transition must 
be endured in all reforms, and we have not been accustomed to 
shrink from them when the ultimate benefit has been proved, as 
the history of scientific and social progress for the last twenty or 
thirty years has abundantly testified. Nor is the disaffection of 
Lombardy to Austrian rule in the stormy days of 1803, or the 
repudiation by Belgium of the Dutch supremacy in the times of 
reviving liberty, to be taken as an omen of ill import by loyal 
Englishmen, who have enjoyed peace and prosperity sufficiently 
long to learn the value of every reform by which the commerce 
and reciprocal good feeling of nations may be extended. I may 
as well mention en passant that both Lombardy and Belgium are 

“among the States in which the metric system is used at the pre- 
sent day, though no longer subject to the dynasties by which it 
was introduced. 

The suggested nomenclature is not rigidly insisted upon, since 
quantities, not names, form the subject of arithmetical calculation. 
Provided the same measure be used throughout, the difference of 
name being a mere matter of translation, would be of less conse- 








a 
duce new words, to employ such as shall be most oulapaae ‘ 
. asks er 
stood ; and I think people who have within the last few years ad 
mitted into general usage such words as telegram, photograph _ 
will not be dismayed at the amount of classical attainment - 
quired for the comprehension of the metric terminology, Mr. 
Sonnenschein admires the Saxon ring of yard, inch (), &e.,—has 
he not equal reverence for the good old monosyllables dram, ounce 
pound, grain, quart, mile, which are modified Latin terms ? , 
The difficulty of legally introducing a new system would not 
probably be much greater than that, already to a considerable 
extent surmounted, of compelling every shopkeeper to submit to 
the inspection of his weights and measures by a Government 
official. Again, as to the removal of the old system, the readerg 
of Tom Brown will remember the clever plan adopted by Dr, 
Arnold in his Rugby reforms, of putting up a good thing in the 
place of a bad one, and letting the bad die out of itself. §o 
many old statutes, still unrepealed, but useless and obsolete, 
remain uncited in the arcana of the law; and so in our own 
days have died out the guinea and the half-guinea, antiquated 
coins, and after them is rolling the cumbersome crown piece, 

On the point of expense in the change, I think there is little 
doubt that a firm employing, as many do, 500 persons, all more or 
less engaged in calculations of weight or measure, would consider 
an economy in each case of but one half-hour per day cheaply 
purchased at even such a price as that named in Mr. Son- 
nenschein’s estimate (which is, I fear, an exaggerated one), while 
the less wealthy, but not less prudent tradesman, would at a pro- 
portionately small outlay to secure himself all the advantages of 
quick and correct calculations. It must not be forgotten that the 
expense need not in all cases extend to the purchase of new weights, 
since several of the weights of the metric system, being a little larger 
than some of the existing weights, the latter might be adjusted by 
a process similar to that by which they are now corrected when- 
ever needful. While on this subject, I may refer to the evidence 
of James Yates, Esq., F.R.S., as given before Mr. Ewart’s Par- 
liamentary Committee, in which he stated, as the result of his 
inquiries, that a complete set of weights for ordinary purposes can 
be obtained at the moderate cost of 14s. 

From the number of objections brought forward, and my desire 
to answer them seriatim, I find I dare not ask you for more space 
now ; but with your permission I will endeavour in a second and 
concluding letter to demonstrate the direct merits of the metric 
system, and to supply a brief sketch of its principles, history, and 
prospects.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Cuar_es G. K. GILLEspte. 


bardy), though it would certainly appear best, if we 





A DREAM. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Brompton, May 28, 1866. 
Srr,—Will you allow a Utopian a corner in your journal, just 
space enough tosow a suggestion there, to sprout if aught of good 
be in it? Why, you will ask, should a Utopian go to the Spectator, 
of all others, with its shrewd, suggestive good sense so ready to 
winnow the two grains of wheat out of the bushel of chaff? 
Because precisely of the grain or two therein, which you will 
assuredly discern, if it be there at all. Moreover, the idealism with 
which John Stuart Mill has beautifully invested the otherwise 
‘‘dismal science” appears to my eye at least reflected in the 
Spectator. You, without flattery, be it said, have recognized the 
power of imagination and the force of sentiment in man, wanting 
which no social system can arrive at completeness. As in that 
greatest of statesmen, Edmind Burke, passion, with its attendant 
range of glowing imagery, ensured reach and permanency to teach- 
ings and maxims that otherwise might have been as seed sown in 
stony ground, so in this our day, most common-place calculations, 
even in the interests of our selfish security, cease to be of the earth, 
earthy, and of theshop, shoppy. ‘I'o come without further preface 
to the point, allow me to ask what is England going to do in the 
Conference? As far as reports go, and unfortunately they are sus- 
tained by inherent likelihood, John Bull has nothing better to offer 
than good advice. How often is it not the fate of good advisers to 
be spurned by heated antagonists, simply because coolness is as 
much out of place where resentments are face to face, as would be 
a total-abstinence man amongst convivialists of the not-go-home- 
till-morning school. John Bull must then be prepared to make a 
sacrifice for peace, for it is only by sacrifice that peace can be 
preserved. Allow me, Sir, to ascend to your own high ground, 
and say with you that sacrifices are the price which men must pay 
for all great and good achievements. Italy is ready to pay her 


quence (this compromise has been made in Holland and Lom- 4 heroic sacrifice in the blood of her children for Venice, as France 
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~oald pay the like price for Calais, were Calais still in ~ — - 
England, or as England herself would pay for, say the Channe 
Islands, half French even as they are. If John Bull were endowed 
vith that strength of imagination by which we are enabled to 
bs rs’ shoes, and to feel as they do, he would not be, or 
the Times for him, talking like a parish beadle about breaking the 
peace, and what a pity it is neighbours should not be let sleep 
quietly in Capel Court. Well, then, is John Bull prepared to 
go his share of the sacrifices that must be offered in lieu of empty 
conferring? He will not fight, and no blame to him. But as he 
is wealthy and of good repute, his word is worth something on the 
Now, suppose he should propose to Austria 
to give up Venice to Italy for a consideration, with an offer to 
guarantee the payment? Do not pish and pshaw, ye Bulls 
and Bears. Just think upon it for a moment, if indeed ye 
are in a mood for thinking at all at this moment, when the 
mere talk of war, the mere grim aspect of the danger coming 
upon you, has depreciated your stocks and shares to the tune of 
some 150 millions sterling. If Italy should make the offer her- 
self to Austria, the latter would undoubtedly reject it. Coming 
from England in the pure interests of peace, and with an under- 
standing to guarantee the amount, such offer would assume a 
different aspect. What would the risk signify, even if risk there 
be, of some twenty millions or more, when compared with the 
hundreds of millions about to be lost, not to speak of the thousands 
of lives, and of the misery and confusion def ying calculation ? Two 
things are admitted. ‘The one that the Italians are excusable, to 
say the least, in their desire to have their kingdom completed at 
all hazards by the liberation of Venice; the other, that the 
Venetian question being settled, there would remain little com- 
parative difficulty regarding other points of dispute. Bismarck 
would hardly persist in braving further both Austria and the 
public feeling of discontent at home, and whatever may be the 
ultimate settlement regarding Rome, yet the question there 
involved is one which can be settled by negotiation, for while the 
occupation of Venice by a foreign power is a stigma and a wrong, 
there is in the eyes of the Catholic world a lustre shed upon Italy 
herself by Rome being the ‘‘ head centre” of Catholicity, which a 
truly politic Pope, who would go with Italian feeling, might 
allege by argument and example in a way that could not fail to 
terminate the present dispute. If England, then, will only offer to 
guarantee the tithe of what she would gain in good time, viz., the 
peaceful security of Italy, there would be realized the dream of 
A Urortan. 


stand in othe 


exchanges of Europe. 





POETRY AND SCIENCE. 

[fo tae Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Permit me one more word. ‘The intention of my last letter 
was mainly to point out that we must not infer from a poet's lan- 
guage, when he speaks according to appearance, that he is indif- 
ferent to the progress of Science, for even scientific men do the 
same thing. I quite agree with ‘‘ E. V. N.” that the true poet has 
felt the influence of all the culture of his time, as Dante and 
Milton did, and I feel that what I said of Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 
&e., was calculated to convey a false impression. Some of the 
most striking parts of Jn Memoriam are clearly inspired by a revul- 
sion of feeling from Vestiges of Creation, or some such book, and 

“Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning low,” 
is not less interesting than a conventional sunset to those who 
understand it, that is, to all cultivated persons. 

What I had in my mind to say was, that studies which tend to 
withdraw a poet from human interest, and to teach him forms of 
expression which do not appeal to man as man, do not improve 
his poetical powers. Milton knew all the science of his time, but 
if he had written many lines such as 

“They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed,” 
“And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs,” 

“The trepidation talked, and that first moved,” 
his works would be unintelligible in our time to all but a few 
students; and poets who embody scientific conceptions must always 
run the risk of being dependent on ephemeral science for intelligi- 
bility. Ss. C. 








BOOKS. 


a 
LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE’S VERSES.* 
Ir is not pleasant to find a man who has shown himself a master 
in any line of human achievement utterly misjudge, at least misjudge 





* — ws of the Past. Iu verse. By Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 


Macmillan. 





London : | 


to overrate, his powers in any other. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
has certainly done this,—not of course that he speaks otherwise 
than modestly in his own preface, he is too much a man of the 
world for that, but that by publishing at all, he shows his belief 
that his work as a poet is not quite unworthy of the great name 
he has made for himself among diplomatists, but will add distinc- 
tion to a reputation already high; while after reading every 
poem in the volume with a curiosity and hope which, at first con- 
siderable, rapidly diminished as we read, we feel satisfied, not 
without sincere regret, that there is not a poem in the book, 
scarcely a copy of verses which a man of real literary insight would 
not feel reluctant to own, and a great many of which he would be 
heartily ashamed. Lord Stratford de Red cliffe stands too high to 
suffer by publishing weak verse. But even a statesman loses some- 
thing,—not certainly by the inability to write good poetry, but by the 
ability to mistake his own bad poetry for good. A certain power 
of estimating his true position amongst other men,—knowing what 
he can do and what he cannot,—is a part of the proper wisdom 
and sagacity of a statesman. Self-confidence, even arrogant self- 
confidence, such as has often been attributed to Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, is not indeed a deficiency and may be a great source of 
strength so far as it rests upon a real personal pre-eminence in 
lucidity of view and tenacity of purpose ; but self-confidence, to 
be worth anything, should be confidence in a man’s own light and 
power, and not mere superstitious confidence in everything that 
belongs to himself. Every man’s self has weak sides, and it is the 
part of true political wisdom to know these weak sides, and fortify 
the character against the foibles to which they give rise. There- 
fore, while we feel no doubt that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
Shadows of the Past will soon be forgotten without casting any 
shadow worth the name on his own brilliant Past, we cannot pre- 
tend to believe that they will not, to some slight extent, diminish, 
and very justly, his reputation for general sagacity, and destroy 
any he may have been gratuitously credited with,—and generally 
able men are constantly credited with all sorts of powers in 
which they are deficient, —for intellectual self-knowledge. 

Lord Stratford's conception of poetry is entirely of the old- 
fashioned sort, which looks upon poetry as a marginal embellish- 
ment of life, a conception in which sentimental feelings about 
time, and death, and youth, and love, and pretty maids, and 
roses, and war, and patriotism, and snow mountains, and 
genius, and freedom, shall be worked off into rhyme, with a 
proper amount of flowery illustration. ‘This at least is our 
inference as to Lord Stratford's conception of poetry from the 
rhymes which he has given us. But then if we are right 
as to the nature of that conception,—and whether right or 
wrong, that is the sort of thing which, except as regards the 
jocose element, of which we shall speak presently, makes up this 
volume,—Lord Stratford seems to us the last man in the world to 
carry it out effectively. If poetry is to bea slightly trivial and 
sentimental embellishment of life of this kind, the kind of mind 
to make it pleasant is the kind of mind which flirts with life 
rather than lives in it, such, for instance, as ‘Tom Moore's. 
There at least you have the perfect lightness, the feathery 
effect of a mind that did naturally float on the surface of 
things. And if poetry ought to be the foam of life,—then 
clearly poets ought to be of the class whose minds effervesce 
most easily with light sentiment, who have in them the 
volatile essence of sweet transient emotions, and who can 
live momentarily in fleeting dreams. But Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe has been a heavy armed politician, with a strong will and 
his heart in his work, and when he turns aside to sing, and smile, 
and weep, and trifle in rhyme, the effect is not light, but clumsy. 
His sentiment,—we mean its mode of expression, for of course we 
do not dispute the genuineness of the sentiment itself,—is all of 
the ‘‘ stock” kind, and if Lord Stratford goes out of his way for 
an original epithet, it is pretty sure to be the worst epithet in his 
poem. ‘Thus in the regular kind of thing about an Italian vine- 
gleaner, the wild-eyed young woman of simple innocence, who has 

“Eyes where a world might enter, 
Though soft their fawn-like gaze,” 
—and other attributes to match, we have one word quite new in its 
application, at least as far as our memory serves us, and that 
word is, poetically speaking, the worst in the poem :— 
“Ye talk of pain and sorrow, ‘The farm, the vine-clad mountain, 
Of bosoms made to sigh ; Are oft a source of care ; 
Come! read a golden morrow Be mine yon bubbling fountain, 

In yonder golden sky. And mine the buxom air.” 

‘‘ Buxom ” etymologically means what Lord Stratford intends,— 
‘‘bending,” ‘ pliant,” ‘ yielding,” like the German biegsam. 
And it has been so used in the old poets. But the whole 
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essence of the word has been spoiled by its constant modern 
application to a certain smart and jolly species of female 
handsomeness,—a handsomeness founded on cheery embonpoint, and 
specially valuable to barmaids. How the word may have acquired 
.its etymologically secondary, but now principal, meaning, we 
do not know,—perhaps through the too great pliancy of that species 
of beauty ; but anyhow it is utterly spoiled as an epithet of the 
air; and its use is one of the most convincing, though also one of 
the slightest, proofs of Lord Stratford's entire insensibility to those 
light currents of association by the aid of which alone he could 
succeed in poetry of this sentimental class. But the radical 
clumsiness of Lord Stratford’s imagination, or what he may be 
‘pleased to call” his imagination, does not only break out now 
and then in a copy of verses otherwise like enough to ordinary 
album verses ; it not unfrequently bounces about through a whole 
soi-disant poem. Take this, for example :— 


ck, 


“ Cave, rock, and wood repeat no 
more 
Ths warning echoes of his roar— 
That sound of fearful token ; 
But still the monarch’s sinewy 
frame, 
His eyes of vigilance and flame, 
His shaggy mane and limbs pro- 
claim 
A heart and nerve unbroken. 


‘Old England is a Ship of war, 
That, peace restored and fundsat par, 
Near Plymouth dock reposes ; 

Her ministers are each a tar, 
Whose manly forehead many a scar, 
More precious than th’ embroider’d 
star 
On Valour’s breast, discloses : 


“Her broadsides are no longer 


heard ; 
But still her ‘meteor’ flag’s re-, ‘ Old England is an Orb of light, 
vered, That speeds thro’ heay'n its track- 


less flight, 
In silent radiance moving ; 
Where, round the sun’s refulgent 


While nations mark, with wonder, 
How deep the shade her bulwarks 
throw 


1 | 
On the dark, mutt'ring waves below, urn, 
And hope or fear, as friend or foe, | And stars remote, that sunlike 
To rouse their slumb'ring thua-| burn, 


Ten thousand glorious planets turn, 
Some steady, others roving: 


der. 
“*Old England is a Royal Beast, | 
That, when th’ assailant’s war hath “ Resolved, in her unwearied raco, 
ceased, Tho path ordain’d by Heav'n to 
His wonted jungle seeking ; trace, 
There, stretch'd in giant length, Her own just rights maintaining, 
inhales She brooks nor guide nor partner 
The freshness of the temper'd gales, there : 
Or smoothes awhile, ere sleep pre- | All else of freedom, light, and air 
vails, | Content with rival pow’rs to share, 
His paws with carnage recking: | The feeblest not disdaining.” 
We should think nothing worse than that has appeared in the 
poet’s corner of magazines and country newspapers this year. 
England, as a ship of war reposing at Plymouth, * with funds at 
par” is a truly imposing picture,—that distant view of the Funds 
being no doubt put in on Mr. Ruskin’s principle of opening out a 
vista to the true horizon in order to suggest to the mind the idea 
of infinitude, in delineating even the most limited scene. England 
as a royal beast “smoothing” its bloody paws before it goes to 
sleep,—how do lions smooth their paws, by the way ? we suppose 
Lord Stratford means by licking them,—is in the main a more 
common-place image, which depends on its grandeur solely for the 
details connected with the paws. But the last of the three images 
is certainly the grandest, and the most difficult. England is clearly 
meant to be planetary, as Lord Stratford speaks of her rapid motion 
round a central sun as the chief feature of the simile, but there isa 
difficulty as to the orbit. It is localized in these remarkable 
terms :— 
“ Where round the sun’s refulgent urn, 
And stars remote that sunlike burn, 
Ten thousand glorious planets turn, 
Some steady, others roving.” 


examples our opinion that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has nothin 
which can be called a poetical imagination, and flounders about 8 
the most prosaic and stilted nonsense, directly he gets out of . 
regular line of stock sentiment. In the ordinary world of stock 
metaphors he is quite at home. For a man of almost world-wide 
reputation it is no doubt a little ignoble to write stuf about a 
mother’s wishing 
“To hail, with eyes unsullied by a tear, 
Her own loved boy, the sun of glory's year ;” 
—or about an unappreciating public not being ashamed 
“ To thrive on arts that proved tho inventor's bano, 
And bridge with glory's wreck the swamps of gain ;” 
—or about 
“The sense of wrong that, quick with morbid life, 
Gives man the viper lot of eudless strife,” 
(do vipers, by the way, strive more incessantly than other 
animals ?)—or about woman’s genius thus :-— 
“Their genius, true, is most in fecling shown, 
Like flowers, their virtues may be too much blown;” 
—but all these metaphors are merely the ordinary poetic stock of 
common-place verse-makers singularly ill applied. 
those cases is only like a bad theatrical manager's using the pro- 
perties he took with the lease in a gaudy, tasteless, and unbecoming 
way. But the ear of the public is so well used to hearing of the sup 
in a distinguished relation to the year, whether of glory or any- 
thing else ; and of bridging swamps, though not often, we admit, 
with wrecks ; and of a viper lot as at least an ignoble one ; and of 
flowers being too much blown (though what relation that has to 
women's virtues, or their genius, or anything else belonging to 
them, unless it were their reputations, we have no notion at all), 
that the words pass over the ear in an idle sort of way, as if we 
were hearing verses in a dream. But when Lord Stratford is 
original, he is usually quite original in the exceeding baduess of his 


Their use in 


poetical ideas. 

Lord Stratford’s playfulness is harder to bear than his poetical 
sentiment. We can best describe it by saying it is elephantine— 
like the frisking of an elephant mistaking itself temporarily for a 
kitten. Ie describes a mountain water nymph’s proceedings thus;— 

“ And just for sport, the risk not weighing, 
Leapt from her native spring, 
And frisking plunging, shrinking, straying, 
Her charms half veiling, half displaying, 
Right downward led the Highland fling. 
“Her form of blended air and water, 
Elastic, pure, and free, 
Might well have puzzled one who caught her 
To guess what sire for such a daughter 
Had paid the registration fee.” 

What a merry, wanton, gushing notion for an elderly poetical 
politician is that about the ‘‘ registration fee!” or, as the young 
ladies will say of Lord Stratford, when they read it, “* What a gay, 
darling old thing!” And when the mountain nymph gets fairly 
to the sea, her poet treats her condition still more playfully :— 

“ But o’er her bosom scarce hai flutter’d 
The plumes of ocean's breeze, 
When from her lips the brine she sputter’d 
The plaintive word, she might have utter'd, 
Reserved in vain for smoother seas.” 

There is another facetious poem called ‘‘ The Pardoned Thief,” 
apologizing for Time’s robberies (or for some of them, for the 
point of the justification appears to lie in showing very needlessly 
how useless the restoration of some of Time’s plunder to men 





And where is that? Does England, as an “orb of light,” revolve 
round more than one sun? Ten thousand planets must clearly, 
even on the highest estimate of the number of the little planetoids, | 
be far too large a number for our own system. Yet certainly an | 
adverb professing to be of place, which leaves you to take your | 
choice of all imaginable planetary systems is a rather delusive 
adverb of place. Also we are rather troubled in our mind as | 
to the two sorts of planets, ‘‘some steady, others roving.” 
Which are the steady planets, and why planets if they are steady ? 
Then, that a planet shares its air with rival planets is surely a 
discovery of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s. The old theory used to 


| “ Methusalom, on spindles, begs 


would be, without that of the other gifts of which he has robbed 


| them, and which constitute the power to enjoy the former) in verse 


of the most jocund and festive ponderosity, Lord Stratford supposes 
a judgment of Court ordering Time to restore his gifts, when the 
claimants appear in procession, and are thus sportively described :— 
, “Two aldermen without a tooth 


To claim a pair of porter’s legs ; | Domand the grinders of their youth; 


Some Witch of Endor fain would 

woar : 
Yon clust’ring locks of auburn hair. 
“Old Priam clasps with childish joy 
A model of beleaguer’d Troy ; 


be that the atmosphere belongs to the planet and circulates with | ang Hercules, — resumed his 
it. Again, how does a planet show that it brooks “ nor guide nor club,— 
partner?” We should have thought that a planet, of all things | Looks out for somebody to drub. 


in the universe, had about as little alternative, or appear- 
ance of alternative, about ‘‘ brooking nor guide nor partner” as 
any other you could select. If the earth took objection to the 
moon, for instance, or the moon to the earth, asa partner and 
guide, the difficulty about giving any force to either objection would 
not be trifling. These criticisms may seem cavils, but we do not 


“Good David bathes with many a 





| And Samson, were he not quite 
| blind, 

His youtbful curls again would find. 
| 


tear 
| The harp that Salem loved to hear ; | 


| But, finding no digestion left, 

Submit to Time's malicious theft. 

“A spendthrift ruin’d ten times 
over, 

His lost estates would fain recover; 

But since he then must pay his 
debts, 

'Tis best to be without assets. 

“Two seedy princes rush to own, 

Each for himself, an antique throne; 





Struggling to reach the upper 
board, , 

It crumbles, and they both lie 
floor’d.” 


We think this may suffice to show that our judgment on Lord Strat- 


urge them in that spirit. We only wish to substantiate by a few | ford’s poetry has not been too severe. The truth is, it has never 
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occurred to him that poetry, like most other living things, to be 
really good should have a man’s best mind, and that if any power- 
ful mind cannot throw its real self into poetry, poetry is not its 
proper work. At all events this volume has no sort of life, or 
meaning, or faculty of any sort in it; though it comes from a man 
of so much faculty of other kinds. The following are the best 
verses in the book, and have a tone of sincere simplicity in them 


which is rare indeed in the volume :— 
«She left us in her twentieth | “The lovely form, the grace, the 
‘ worth, 
Of many a bosom long were guests; 
If more ye seek, the jealous earth 
Will haste to answer, ‘ Here she 
rests.’ 
“Dull nurse of bones! her dust is 


year ;— , 
Never, ah!—never to return! 


Why snatch’d away so young, 60 


dear, ; 
We dared not even wish to learn. 


«She left us,—yet in death so fair, 
We seem’d as in a dream to weep, 


thine, 
And half believed the fresh’ning | Atleast in these thy fleeting hours; 


air ’Tis life we storeinmemory’s shrine, 
Might break too soon that fatal| And that, nor age, nor worm 
sleep. devours.” 


The expression applied to the earth here, as covering a body once 
so fair, ‘* Dull nurse of bones, her dust is thine !” is the only one in 
the volume which seems to give any hint that—in a better state of 
existence—Lord Stratford's imagination might be exalted by feeling 
into real poetry. For the rest, the book is a mixture of poor 
thoughts, poor sentiment, and either poor or stilted images from end 
to end. But what would be smiled down with a line of pity in a 
man of no mark, demands criticism when coming from an eminent 
and able man, who will not be the less eminent or less able for 
learning, if he will only learn, that even he can say very foolish 
things, and yet think them in his own heart both beautiful and 





wise. 





MADAME DE MONTAGU.* 

‘Ts volume is simply a collection of family records not (originally) 
intended for the public eye. The children of Madame de Montagu, 
long spectators of their mother’s excellencies, naturally desired to 
perpetuate the memory of her beautiful and saintly character, and 
to hold her up as a pattern to their own descendants.” ‘ As to 
the facts and details of the life, they are nearly all drawn from 
Madame de Montagu herself, by means of two different sources to 
which access has been given. Early in life she kept a journal, not 
so much in order to serve any historical or secular purpose, as to 
facilitate self-knowledge (and, we may add, self-improvement), 
every day recording her own thoughts and feelings. ‘Then there 
are letters, her intimate correspondence with her sisters and 
friends.” 

It seems fair to give the few sentences above; because, being 
extracted from the preface, of course submitted, as well as the 
work in every stage, to the family inspection, it must be supposed 
to tell the truth. ‘The materials of the volume were entrusted, by 
the desire of the Duc de Noailles, to a compiler, and the result is 
a book which, after being long kept in strict privacy, has at length 
been allowed general circulation, and has within a few months 
reached a fifth edition. The record is certainly one of the most 
interesting it has ever been our lot to examine, and yet we cannot 
but say that we wish the family had themselves been the editors, 
and that a larger portion had been given in the very words of 
Madame de Montagu and her sisters. It is true there are valu- 
able extracts from Madame de la Fayette, from Madame de Gram- 
mont’s, and private papers preserved in the family, but these 
excite our wish for more; there is too much of the editorial put- 
ting together, and a want of that personal unity and coherence 
which is more valuable than any second-hand working up of details, 
however masterly. 

And yet we have not the slightest doubt about the correctness 
of the pictures brought before us, any more than of their beauty. 
They accord with all we know of the effects of the French 
Revolution upon the Legitimists of the best and purest type. 
They bring those who practised the difficult virtues entailed on 
them into comparison with the highest characters which history, 
ancient or modern, has ever dealt with. You have all the self- 
denial, the grace, the submission of Madame Elisabeth, set a step 
lower, and also her indomitable courage and cheerfulness, mingled 
with her tenacity ; but the social difficulties of the position of the 
Noailles sisters were in some respects greater than even that 
royal person's, on account of their connection by marriage with 
men who considerably differed from each other both in religion and 
politics ; and they had to endure exile, imprisonment, poverty, 
and the scaffold, while their hearts were wrung by the con- 
flict between duties to their husbands and children and what 
they conceived was required by fidelity to their religion. 





* 
Anne-Paule-Dominique de Noailles, Marquise de Montagu. Swe Edition. Le vend 
@u profit des pauyres. Douniol: Paris, 





The volume is by no means merely a record of conflicts, how- 
ever. It has many very curious private details. You have the 
life of the virtuous and noble mother, the Duchesse d’Ayen, bring - 
ing up her daughters as she thought most for the benefit of their 
souls, mingling the interests of charity with the claims of kin- 
dred and society, choosing, for example, sponsors for the future 
Madame de Montagu from among the mendicants of the parish of 
St. Roch, “and, says Madame de la Fayette,” only ambitious of 
being able to say to the Judge at the last day, ‘‘ Of those Thou 
gavest me I have lost none.” Of course there were evils attached 
to their life of seclusion and ignorance of the world. They were 
so trained in fact by example and precept to live according to a 
high standard, that (again we quote Madame de la Fayette) “ the 
first examples we met with of a different standard among those 
usually called good people, occasioned us an astonishment which 
years passed in the world hardly weakened.” ‘They used to visit 
their grandfathers and grandmothers—maternal and paternal— 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, and they had a governess, who is 
spoken of with a comical attempt at respect, though nothing could 
hinder their laughing at her regular downfalls from a donkey 
every time she went on a country expedition with the children. 

But these five young ladies grew up, and of course suitable 
husbands must be provided for them. First, came the Vicomte 
de Noailles, the son of the Maréchal de Mouchy, and of his 
wife, who was the famous Madame Etiquette. On him was 
bestowed the eldest daughter; then M. de la Fayette mar- 
ried Adrienne, the second daughter. ‘Then a third married 
the Vicomte du Roure; but this was a short-lived connection, 
as the Viscomte died four or five years afterwards, and she 
married again, the Vicomte de Thesan. Next we come to 
Anne-Paule-Dominique, our own heroine, generally called 
Pauline, and for her was provided, at the age of fifteen, the young 
Marquis de Montagu. Lastly, a year later, the Marquis de 
Grammont appears as a suitor to the youngest sister, Rosalie. 
Now, among these noble maidens, early married, and all, as it 
appears, to men of probity as well as of aristocratic connection, 
there would of course occur some diversities of position according 
to the views their husbands took of public affairs. The two 
eldest, for instance, saw themselves left alone for a time, while the 
Vicomte de Noailles and M. de la Fayette were fighting the 
battles of the United States, and when they returned it was with 
a strong infusion of republicanism, which, however conscien- 
tiously restrained, out of a conviction that such ideas were un- 
suitable to France, there can be no doubt laid the foundation of 
adistrust on the part of the Royal family which La Fayette at 
least never could conquer. His wife, however, admired as well 
as, to a great extent, trusted him. Yet there must have been 
much exercise of mutual forbearance, and she never seems to have 
been satisfied either with his political or his religious views. The 
inconsisteney of the old Catholic fathers and mothers, who, while 
rigid to the last degree in bringing up their daughters, yet mar- 
ried them seemingly without scruple to the freest thinkers of the 
day, is a curious subject. The salut of such men must have 
been a constant source of anxiety. As to Madame de Montagu, 
one does not hear of anything very inharmonious in her married 
life. Her husband was a man of quiet sense, and though devoted 
to his wife, would not be guided by her in joining the emigrants 
at Cologne, nor would he be led by the vituperations of 
M. Beaune, his father, whose hatred of the Revolutionary party 
carried him so far as to make him declare that he would not enter 
a house where La Fayette was. Perhaps the very violence of this 
father-in-law, joined to her unalterable attachment to her sister, 
Madame de la Fayette, had the contrary effect to that he desired. 
Madame de Montagu was led to see the extreme difficulties of 
their relative positions, and she seems to have taken up during the 
whole of her after life the practical task of making the lives of 
those around her as little miserable as the times would allow of. 
You see neither in her nor her sisters any of the penetrating bril- 
liancy of the Comtesses d’Egmont, De la Marck, or De Boufilers, 
but instead of it a sweetness, a self-devotion, a readiness to con- 
trive for the comfort and even amusement of others, which enabled 
them to put aside their own desires after retirement and contem- 
plation when they felt themselves needed by others. Instances of 
this self-subduing turn are frequent. In her own family Madame 
de Montagu suffered much. One child after another died, and she 
had been in the deepest distress. Yet, like our own Lady Rachel 
Russell, she would put aside personal grief when others needed 
sympathy of a livelier sort. Thus, on one occasion, her sick child 
having died in the night, Madame de Montagu retired to her own 
room in an agony of grief. Soon after she was roused by a message 
from her sister, Madame de Grammont, who had that same night 
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given birth to her first child. Madame de Montagu knew that her 
sister would be startled and surprised at her non-attendance. She 
rose, put away the traces of tears, and went to the young, happy 
mother’s bedside. She saw the infant in its cradle, kissed her 
sister, and spoke cheerfully to her. She hoped to find strength to 
return unsuspected, but it would not do. She fainted in the ad- 
joining room, and this proved the prelude to a severe illness. 

We do not propose following her through what was for many 
years a life of exceeding great trial. It should be read and judged 
of from the record. During part of the Revolutionary contests 
she was in England, among the emigrants at Richmond. Little 
trained in domestic management, it was hard enough to economize 
for a large number of persons, and yet she always managed to 
help the poorest of her compatriots ; but as time went on resources 
were exhausted, and then it was that the clever, generous aunt, 
the Comtesse de Tess¢é, who had escaped from France and was 
rich, came to the rescue. She had a considerable landed estate at 
Lowenberg, in Switzerland, and pressed her niece to come to her, 
sending the money for the journey. The character and proceed- 
ings of this lady are extremely amusing, original, and curious. 
She is called by Madame de Stael the wittiest woman she had ever 
known. She was a great politician, a philosopher, an immense 
talker, antagonistic at almost every point to her nieces, yet anxious 
to help them in their own way, and generous to the last degree. 
Voltaire had been her master, La Fayette was her hero. Singularly 
unfortunate in person, her face marked with small-pox, afflicted by 
tic, which occasioned all sorts of grimaces when she spoke, yet 
her high breeding, her dignified and strong, and noble ideas, 
made her first in all companies. She would sometimes talk as an 
unbeliever, yet had her superstitions ; as to her charities, they were 
bounded by no party considerations. She maintained in great 
secrecy three poor exiled priests. She afterwards openly added a 
chaplain to her establishment, not that she wanted him herself, 
she said, but for her niece’s sake. Further than this, she endured 
in silence, carefully concealing them from Madame de Montagu, 
some serious difficulties and dangers from the persecution of the 
Government of Fribourg, which threatened to expel her from her 
estate if she did not send away the poor French emigrants. 
Madame de Tessé fought, and remonstrated, and prayed long 
against this tyranny, but fearing at length that she would 
be robbed of all her means of living if she persisted, she was 
obliged to ask her niece to remove for a time, till another 
home could be provided for her. This was found after con- 
siderable difficulty and several removals. It was a large, 
uninteresting dairy-farm, near the Lake of Ploem, in Holstein. 
The recommendations were, that the means of feeding a large 
family colony could be found on the spot; there were one hundred 
and twenty cows, much poultry, and arable land for corn, while 
both fish and game were easily procurable. Madame de Tessé 
certainly consulted the necessities of her people, and managed 
affairs admirably, and this was her best compensation for the want 
of sprightly society and conversation. Tender always to her 
niece’s conscientious feelings, she provided the means of her reli- 
gious needs. In return Madame de Montagu worked like a 
servant, beyond her strength even, and her sweetness, affection, 
and unconquerable meekness turned off the smartness of her aunt’s 
occasional sallies from her; while Madame de 'Tessé was as 
anxious as herself about the welfare of those absent sisters of whom 
they could with difficulty obtain any intelligence, and laboured to 
the utmost to assist her niece in charitable help for the emi- 
grants. We have not space to pursue the personal narrative 
farther. Every one knows that in the space of a few days, the 
guillotine made an end of five members of this noble family,—of 
the Maréchal de Monchy and his wife, then of the virtuous 
Duchesse d’Ayen, the cherished mother of the old Marquise de 
Noailles, almost in second childhood, and of Madame de Montagu’s 
sister, the charming Vicomtesse de Noailles. 

Minute and deeply interesting details are given of these events. 
It is pleasant to know that the later years of Madame de Mon- 
tagu were passed in peace and happiness, She died, aged seventy- 
three, in 1839, surrounded by children and grandchildren. Her 
younger sister, Madame de Grammont, lived till 1853. 

We must make room for a few words respecting that sister who 
perhaps of them all excites our strongest admiration, we mean 
Madame de la Fayette. In the beginning of the Revolution she 
had certainly partaken of her husband’s political ideas, not quite be- 
lieving in them, but yet out of her own generous and expansive 
nature cherishing the proud hope that he would be one of the 
renovators of French institutions, ready to go through evil and 
good report with him, always honouring and looking up to him as 
perfection in all his domestic relations. Slowly the dream of pro- 
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gress for France faded away. She lost all faith in the Consistency 
of the people. At length the personal blow fell ; La Fayette w a 
denounced. He could do no more for France, and was about to 
escape from the army to England, and from thence to go to 

America, when he was taken prisoner by the Austrians. His Wife 
heard of his arrest; instantly and eloquently she wrote to Wash. 
ington. Her letters have been preserved, and are now before us 
very recently printed by the Philobiblon Society. Not being able 
to entrust them to any one in France, she had given them for 
transcription and also for transmission, says the printed preface 
to Mr. John Dyson, a young Englishman, who had resided 
for some time in the family of M. de la Fayette, for the 
purpose of making him acquainted with the improved system of 
Norfolk husbandry. The copies printed ‘are in the handwrit. 
ing of Mr. Dyson, to whose family they belong.” Madame de 
la Fayette evidently wanted Washington to claim her husband ag 
an American citizen. 

; ‘* Doubtless,” she writes, ‘‘ you have heard of our misfortwuies, 
You know that your disciple, your friend, has never ceased to be 
worthy of you and of liberty.” Then she tells him of the arrest 
and captivity, and implores his assistance both for her husband 
and his companions in adversity. Washington is silent. What 
could he do? Before her letter reached him, she herself was jp 
the hands of the Terrorist party, and the least suspicion of what 
she had done might have cost her her life. Yet she wrote again, 
and through the same channel. It seems to us very moving. 
She told him of her former letter; that was in October, 1792, 
What she was then writing was in April, 1793. 

“Did that letter ever reach you?” she asks; “could it be needed in 
order to excite your interest? I cannot believe it; and yet your silence, 
Sir, the total absence of all communication with you for six months, is 
perhaps of all our trials that which I can least explain or understand. [ 
trust it will not last for ever,” &c. “ For am,” she adds, after speaking 
of her children, “I can do nothing; I can neither receive nor send hima 
single line, let me try asI please. Certainly I will take no stop that is 
unworthy of him, nor of the cause to which he has been so faithful.” 

After writing these letters she had in fact to undergo two long 
imprisonments, and was not set at liberty till February, 1795, 
She then sent over her son George to Washington. We have no 
means of ascertaining what the effect of her letters had been, but we 
learn from Mr. Bancroft’s history that the President of the United 
States, though surrounding George de la Fayette with friends 
and protectors, did not think it prudent to receive him in his public 
capacity, involved as were his relations with different parties in 
France. Madame de la Fayette meanwhile hastened to Vienna, 
not for the purpose of gaining her husband’s release (for this she 
knew was impossible), but only for permission to take her 
daughters and share his prison at Olmutz. In that aim she sue- 
ceeded, and at Olmutz, as is well known, she remained, though in 
wretched health, and subjected to every privation, till the 10th of 
October, 1797, when the prison doors were opened, and the hus- 
band, wife, and children were at last free. 

“That incomparable woman,” writes M. de la Fayette, after her 
decease, “to whom I owe the unclouded blessing of thirty-four years of 
a union dignified by her goodness, her elevation, and generosity.” “ Her 
devotion,” he also wrote, in another letter, not inserted in this volume, 
“was very peculiar ; never in all thoso thirty-four years did it cause me 
annoyance. All her observances were regulated with a consideration 
for my convenience, and the hope she always expressed was that with 
the integrity she gave me credit for I should yet be convinced. Her last 
recommendations were in this tone. She begged me for her sake to read 
certain books, which I shall undoubtedly examine once more with 
greater earnestness ; and she called her religion the ‘ most perfect liberty, 
in order to make me love it.” 

This excellent woman, whose health had never been good since 
her stay at Olmutz, died on Christmas Day, 1808. Both her 
daughters and her son were then married and were near her. 

One closes this beautiful book, as we have before said, full of 
reverence for the characters with which it makes us familiar, and 
we think it is pre-eminent in its lessons and examples of charity. 
Whether it be that the Catholic habit of prayer for the dead 
softens everything else, and gives a religious character to all con- 
nections, with the visible as well as the invisible, we know not, but 
certainly it does appear to us that hope ever accompanying their 
dead into regions beyond the grave,—hope, we say, and the sense 
of communion, narrows the dividing sea, and unites all in one bond 
of affection. Perhaps, too, though the Catholic purgatory may 
be very awful, it is stimulating ; there is not continually in view the 
black, unredeemed horror of the everlasting doom. 





MR. BAKER’S TRAVELS.* 

[First Norice.] 
'Mr. Baker really discovered, unassisted, the great lake or 
mountain reservoir which is one of the two sources of the 
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Nile, and which he calls the Albert Nyanza, and his ac- 
count of his adventures in search of it will probably be the 
pook of the summer. It is entirely unaffected—except perhaps 
in a passage or two laudatory of the Prince Consort —charm- 
ingly written, full, as might be expected, of incident, and free 
from that wearisome reiteration of useless facts which is the 
drawback to almost all books of African travel. It will not be 
the less acceptable because it is penetrated by that strong dislike 
to the African races which has become a fixed idea with the 
English upper class, and which is the more remarkable in Mr. 
Baker, because he has a detestation amounting to a horror of 
slavery, the curse of the African continent. He hasa funny theory, 
for which there is not one particle of evidence, that the negro race 
are the relics of a human family older than Adam, and inferior 
to him, though still human, a theory which we leave him to fight 
out with orthodox theologians, merely observing that we do not 
see what difference it makes in the question of the proper status 
of negroes. If there are races older than Adam, why should not 
the Adamic race be the inferior instead of the superior? or if 
negroes are men at all, why are our duties towards them affected 
by their ancestry ? If they are not men at all, but only brutes, 
who can laugh, and cry, and talk, and learn languages, and 
become statesmen like Toussaint I'Ouverture, or preachers like 
Bishop Crowther, or scholars like many a negro student now 
in England, why, the relation does perhaps change; but 
Mr. Baker does not go that length. Indeed he believed in 
two negroes in his own train, and only disbelieves in the race 
because he found them mutinous liars, with no idea of gratitude, 
and no respect except for force, a description given by most 
Anglo-Indians of Brahmins who have facial angles as good as our 
own, live in a country geologically new, and cross with other races 
with great prolificness. He admits, too, from time to time that 
their bitter hostility to strangers has been amply provoked, they 
having learned by fatal experience that a stranger signifies a kid- 
napper, and, savages as they are, objecting to be torn away from 
their homes to be * civilized” by blows, and abuse, and starvation. 
The Soudan, for instance, isa slave preserve, hunted at intervals by 
the Egyptian traders, who ally themselves with some negro tribe. 
‘¢Quietly surrounding the village while its occupants are still 
sleeping, they fire the grass huts in all directions, and pour volleys 
of musketry through the flaming thatch. Panic-stricken, the un- 
fortunate victims rush from their burning dwellings, and the men 
are shot down like pheasants in a battue, while the women and 
children, bewildered in the danger and confusion, are kidnapped 
and secured. The herds-of cattle, still within their kraal or 
‘zareeba,’ are easily disposed of, and are driven off with great 
rejoicing, as the prize of victory. The women and children are 
then fastened together, the former secured in an instrument called 
a shéba, made of a forked pole, the neck of the prisoner fitting 
into the fork, secured by a cross piece lashed behind, while the 
wrists, brought together in advance of the body, are tied to the 
pole. The children are then fastened by their necks with a rope 
attached to the women, and thus form a living chain, in whichorder 
they are marched to the head-quarters in company with the captured 
herds.” The tragedy generally ends in a quarrel with the ‘“‘ally,” 
who with his tribe is put to death, the women becoming the property 
of the traders. No wonder that tribes so harassed abstain from 
labour, the profit of which they will never reap, and strive to live 
by fishing, falling when supplies run short to a condition little 
above that of the digger Indians of Central America. Permanent 
starvation has affected one tribe, the Kytch, till they “are so 
emaciated that they have no visible posteriors, and their long thin 
legs and arms give them a peculiar gnat-like appearance,”—an 
epithet perfectly borne out by the accompanying sketches. They 
grind down the bones of dead animals into a kind of porridge, 
an extremity which suggests misery protracted till it has developed 
special inventiveness, just as the marshes in the same region 
develope in the wild ant the power of building hills ten feet high, 
80 that he may live in the upper story when the floods come, and 
which is the most pitiful statement we ever remember to have 
seen recorded of human beings. Few of the tribes, however, are 
reduced to this stage of misery, the people of Gondokoro, for 
example, being stout, very cleanly in their houses, and with some 
rudimentary idea of dress,—an idea, be it remarked, which no race 
with any civilization has ever been found quite without. Many 
Semi-civilized races have not the faintest trace of the European 
form of modesty, that is, non-exposure, as, for example, the 
Japanese and Burmese, but no race which has built a brick, stone, 
or wood city goes, even in the tropics, habitually naked. They 
were governed, however, by the traders, who bribed away Mr. 


Baker's escort, and probably would have prevented his journey, 
but for the decision of his wife and his own presence of mind. 


“ How the affair would have ended I cannot say; but as the scene lay 
within ten yards of my boat, my wife, who was ill with fever in the 
cabin, witnessed the whole affray, and seeing mo surrounded, she rushed 
out, and in a few moments she was in the middle of the crowd, who at 
that time were endeavouring to rescue my prisoner. Her sudden 
appearance had a curious effect, and calling upon several of the least 
mutinous to assist, she very pluckily made her way up to me. Seizing 
the opportunity of an indecision that was for the moment evinced by the 
crowd, I shouted to the drummer-boy to beat the drum. In an instant 
the drum beat, and at the top of my voice I ordered the men to ‘ fall in.’ 
It is curious how mechanically an order is obeyed if given at the right 
moment, even in the midst of mutiny. Two-thirds of the men fell in, 
and formed in line, while the remainder retreated with the ringleader, 
Eesur, whom they led away, declaring that he was badly hurt. The 
affair ended in my insisting upon all forming in line, and upon the ring- 
leader being brought forward. In this critical moment Mrs. Baker, 
with great tact, came forward and implored me to forgive him if he 
kissed my hand and begged for pardon. This compromise completely 
won the men, who although a few minutes before in open mutiny, now 
called upon their ringleader Eesur to apologize, and that all would be 
right. I made them rather a bitter speech, and dismissed them.” 


Mutiny recurred once or twice, but Mr. Baker's ability pre- 
vailed, and before he returned he could have done anything with 
his escort, who believed him possessed of supernatural power, a 
fact which might have suggested to him the effect decent govern- 
ment might ultimately have in these regions. ‘The people might 
at all events rise to the mental level of the donkeys, which our 
traveller believes to be exceedingly high, and of which he gives 
most amusing evidence :— 

“The donkey is a much more calculating animal than the camel, the 
latter being an excessively stupid beast, while the former is remarkably 
clever—at least I can answer for the ability of the Egyptian species. 
The expression ‘what an ass!’ is in Europe supposed to be slightly 
insulting, but a comparison with the Egyptian variety would be a com- 
pliment. Accordingly my train of donkeys, being calculating and 
reasoning creatures, had from this night's experience come to the con- 
clusion that the journey was long; that the road was full of ravines; 
that the camels who led the way would assuredly tumble into these 
ravines unless unloaded ; and that as the reloading at each ravine would 
occupy at least half an hour, it would be wise for them (the donkeys) to 
employ that time in going to sleep—therefore, as it was just as cheap to 
lie down as to stand, they preferred a recumbent posture, and a refresh- 
ing roll upon the sandy ground. Accordingly, whenever the word * halt’ 
was given, the clever donkeys thoroughly understood oa. advantage, 
and the act of unloading a camel on arriving at a ravine Was a signal 
sufficient to induce each of twenty-one donkeys to lie down. It was in 
vain that the men beat and swere at them to keep them on their legs; 
the donkeys were determined, and lie down they would. This obstinacy 
on their part was serious to the march—every time that they lay down 
they shifted their loads; some of the most wilful persisted in rolling, 
and of course upset their packs. There were only seventeen men, and 
these were engaged in assisting the camels; thus the twenty-one 
donkeys had it all their own way; and what added to the confusion was 
the sudden cry of hyenas in close proximity, which so frightened the 
donkeys that they immediately sprang to their feet, with their packs 
lying discomfited, entangled among their legs. Thus, no sooner were 
the camels re-loaded on the other side of the ravine, than all the 
donkeys had to undergo the same operation ;—during which time the 
camels, however stupid, having observed the donkeys’ ‘dodge,’ took 
the opportunity of lying down also, and necessarily shifted their loads.” 


The natives on the march were by turns either frightened or 
conciliated with gifts of copper bracelets and beads, but one chief 
asked for spirits, and Mr. Baker, giving him a bottle of spirits 
of wine, was amazed to see him drink the whole off neat in one 
draught, with no more perceptible effect than if it had been 
water. During the first part of his journey Mr. Baker liked the 
Latookas the best of the tribes, they being fine men, averaging 
5 feet 11} inches in height, with neat stockaded villages, and 
wearing a helmet absolutely unique, a helmet grown upon the head. 


“ European ladies would be startled at the fact that to perfect the 
coiffure of a man requires a period of from eight to ten years! How- 
ever tedious the operation, the result is extraordinary. The Latookas 
wear most exquisite helmets, all of which are formed of their own hair, 
and are of course fixtures. At first sight it appears incredible, but a 
minute examination shows the wonderful perseverance of years in pro- 
ducing what must be highly inconvenient. The thick, crisp wool is 
woven with fine twine, formed from the bark of a tree, until it presents 
a thick net-work of felt. As the hair grows through this matted sub- 
stance it is subjected to the same process, until, in the course of years, 
a compact substance is formed like a strong felt, about an inch anda 
half thick, that has been trained into the shape of a helmet. A strong 
rim, of about two inches deep, is formed by sewing it together with 
thread; and the front part of the helmet is protected by a piece of 
polished copper; while a piece of the same metal, shaped like the half 
of a bishop’s mitre, and about a foot in length, forms the crest. The frame- 
work of the helmet being at length completed, it must be perfected by 
an arrangement of beads, should the owner of the head be sufficiently 
rich to indulge in the coveted distinction. The beads most in fashion 
are the red and the blue porcelain, about the size of small peas. These 
are sewn on the surface of the felt, and so beautifully arranged in sec- 
tions of blue and red that the entire helmet appears to be formed of 
beads ; and the handsome crest of polished copper, surmounted by 
ostrich plumes, gives a most dignified and martial appearance to this 
elaborate head-dress. No helmet is supposed to be complete without a 





row of cowrie shells stitched around the rim so as to form a solid edge.” 
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With a chief of this tribe, Commoro, Mr. Baker had a con- 
versation which, if he has reported it exactly, is curiously interest- 
ing. The Englishman had noticed that the dead were always 
exhumed, and suspected the existence of some inchoate idea of the 
resurrection. Commoro, however, declared that he held man to be 
a weak sort of beast, much weaker than an ox, and often less 
sensible, the ox getting food without sowing, and gave the follow- 
ing sketch of his system of ethics, and his idea of the resurrec- 
tion :— 

“*Do you seo no difference in good and bad actions ?’—Commoro: 
‘Yes, there are good and bad in men and beasts.’ 

“* Do you think that a good man and a bad must share the same fate, 
and alike die, and end?—Commoro: ‘Yes; what else can they do? 
How can they help dying? Good and bad all die.’ 

“* Their bodies perish, but their spirits remain ; the good in happiness, 
the bad in misery. If you have no beliof in a future state, why should a 
man be good? Why should he not be bad, if he can prosper by wicked- 
ness ?’—Commoro : ‘ Most people are bad; if they are strong they take 
from the weak. The good people are all weak; they are good because 
they are not strong enough to be bad.’ 

Some corn had been taken out of a sack for the horses, and a few 
grains lying scattered on the ground, I tried the beautiful metaphor of 
St. Paul as an example of a futuro state. Making a small hole with my 
finger in the ground, I placed a grain within it; ‘That,’ I said, ‘repre- 
sents you when you die.’ Covering it with earth, I continued, ‘ That 
grain will decay, but from it will rise the plant that will produce a re- 
appearance of the original form..—Commoro: ‘Exactly so; that I 
understand. But the original grain does not rise again; it rots like the 
dead man, and is ended; the fruit produced is not the same grain that 
we buried, but the production of that grain; so it is with man,—I die, 
and decay, and am ended; but my children grow up like the fruit of the 
grain. Some men have no children, and some grains perish without 
fruit; then all are ended.’ ” 

Commoro, we fear, was an aristocratic sceptic ; but if capable of 
the last answer he scarcely deserved the epithet of ‘ wild naked 
savage” which his questioner in the next line applies to him. 
He could think, and though Mr. Baker doubts the progress of 
the negro, Commoro was a great advance upon the Makkarikas. 
This is a tribe living about 200 miles west of Gondokoro, de- 
scribed to Mr. Baker by a black named Ibrahimawa, who had 
been in Paris and London, and had an almost intuitive knowledge 

of geography. He had visited them with a trading party and 
found themgcannibals of the worst sort :— 


“They described these cannibals as remarkably good people, but pos- 
sessing a peculiar taste for dogs and human flesh. They accompanied 
the trading party in their razzias, and invariably ate the bodies of the 
slain. The traders complained that they were bad associates, as they 
insisted upon killing and eating the children which the party 
wished to secure as slaves; their custom was to catch a child by its 
ankles and dash its head against the ground; thus killed, they opened 
the abdomen; extracted the stomach and intestines, and tying 
the two ankles to the nock, they carried the body by slinging it over 
the shoulder, and thus returned to camp, where they divided it by 
quartering, and boiled it in a large pot. Another man in my own ser- 
vice had been a witness to a horrible act of cannibalism at Gondokoro. 
The traders had arrived with their ivory from tho West, together 
with a great number of slaves; the porters who carried the ivory being 
Makkarikas, One of the slave girls attempted to escape, and her pro- 
prietor immediately fired at her with his musket, and she fell wounded ; 
the ball had struck her in the side. The girl was remarkably fat, and 


from the wound a large lump of yellow fat exuded. No sooner had she | 


fallen, than the Makkarikas rushed upon her in a crowd, and seizing 


the fat they tore it from the wound in handfuls, the girl being still | 


alive, while the crowd were quarrelling for the disgusting prize. 


Others killed her with a lance, and at once divided her by cutting off | 


the head, and splitting the body with their lances, used as knives, cut- 
ting longitudinally from between the legs along the spine to the neck. 
Many slave women and their children who witnessed this scene, rushed 


panic-stricken from the spot and took refuge in the trees. The Mak- | 


karikas seeing them in flight, were excited to give chase, and pulling 


the children from their refuge among the branches, they killed several, | 
| 


and in a short time a great feast was prepared for the whole party.” 

We own to a lingering distrust of that paragraph, but the 
statements were made to Mr. Baker by Ibrahimawa, by 
several men in the employ of a friendly Turkish trader, and by 
one of his own men, and are evidently believed by the narrator, by 
no means one of the most credulous of mankind. The Obbos 
also whom he passed after leaving Latooka are a pleasant tribe, 
good-humoured, well made, with arched noses, and no greed for 
presents. Their King, Katchiba, was a curiosity. He ruled by 
virtue of a supernatural power as rain maker, and through a 
multitude of sons, to one of whom each village was entrusted. 
His financial system was simple, but efficacious. He waited till 
there was a great want of rain, and then calmly informed the 
people that he had sent a drought to punish them for not send- 
ing up their tribute of goats, &c., which would then be sent 
immediately. He then blessed the people’s whistles, and a vast 
tootle-tooing sooner or later brought rain, and a great access of 
influence to the chief. One day he came to Mr. Baker rather 
in a quandary, his power had failed of late, and he wanted advice, 
though too proud to say so. Mr. Baker, who, if we may 


judge from his book and his portrait, has a keen sense of humour 

seeing fleecy clouds gathering up, put his fingers in his mouth and 
: whistled twice like a steam engine, thereby completely establishing 
| his power over his sorcerer friend, who showed himself, we may 
remark, a very decent fellow, with a singular penchant for beer. 
| Which he manufactured in thirty-gallon jars, for dancing, and Pt 

singing wild plaintive songs, presumably of his own composition 
to the accompaniment of a guitar. He was the best man Mr. 
Baker met in Africa,—that is, we gather, the man whom he most 
thoroughly understood. 





A GLIMPSE OF ORIENTAL NATURE.* 
Tuts is nearly the most beautiful picture-book we have ever seen. 
Mr. Gleig, in his preface, tells us that the lady who painted these 
very delicate and beautifully composed, as well as beautifully 
| executed, pictures of Oriental flowers, birds, and insects, having 
been a great invalid, but with “perfect mastery over her own 
pencil,” has freely used her gift, first in Corfu then in Ceylon, to 
diversify her own hours of pain and enforced rest. And certainly 
she has used it to some purpose. ‘Twenty more rich and exquisite 
pictures of tropical flowers, birds, and insects we have never 
seen. The book is struck off, we suppose, in what are called 
printed colours, but we have not often known them so suc- 
cessful. Indeed they give much more the effect of being in- 
dividually painted by the artist's own hand than any other 
printed colours we remember. The originals should be very 
beautiful. The contrasts of colour and form are not only very 
gorgeous, but exceedingly artistic. ‘Take the picture of the fairy 
Aloe, the Oberonia, with its dark green short-spiked leaves 
growing out of the clefts in an old brown trunk of a tree that is 
specked with the brilliant little red and blue Indian beetles, while 
the slender feathery lines of the orange-coloured tree-ferns arch 
and frame the whole. The picture is really a beautiful and 
poetical artistic conception, as well as a lovely piece of colour. 
One merit of it is that the brilliant beetles and the orange tracery 
of the ferns only serve to set off the group of dark green spikes of 
aloe which is the artist’s main subject, and which remains the 
principal effect of the picture. And however beautiful the contrasts 
of colour, they never seem to divert the eye from the beautiful 
forms in which the artist shows a quite equal skill, nor do the 
more gorgeous colours overpower or even tend to kill the 
quieter. The artist always so chooses her compositions that 
| the brilliant colours bring out the less brilliant, instead of 
|shining them down. Lovely as the butterflies, and bee birds, 
'and tropical woodpeckers, and nutmeg and mace plants are, we 
| doubt if there is anything more striking in the book than that 
delicate and by no means brilliant picture of the white-thorned 
| acacia, with its leaves smaller and more delicate than many acacias 
lene sees in English greenhouses, and those broad, white, deadly 
| daggers growing out of the trunk at intervals on all sides, a thrust 
| from which might prove fatal, and which, according to the Singa- 
| lese, turn back even the elephant. This picture gives a more pain- 
fully graphic impression of the characteristic combination between 
the most perfect delicacy of beauty and the most remorseless hard- 
ness and cruelty of nature, common alike to tropical vegeta- 


| tion and tropical humanity, than any other in the book. Or 
? 














‘take that wonderful picture of the ‘ walking green leaves’ 
(Phyllium Scythe),—the insect whose back is grained in every 
respect, as well as coloured, precisely in the same way as the 
leaves on which it feeds, so that it would seem to have adopted Mal- 
colm’s device when he made Birnam Wood remove to Dunsinane to 
deceive his enemy, and to have in some distant period walked about 
so habitually with a leaf on its back to cover its movements, that 
the back at last took both the colour and tracery of its temporary 
shield. ‘That is a representative in its way of the bitter irony 80 
common in tropical nature, which seems to mock the higher forms 
of life with the lower even more often than the nature of our own 
temperate zones,—where yet the bee and man orchis, and other 
| orchises, almost look like caricatures of animal life, like animal serfs 
invented, fed, and tied to the soil by nature herself, in derision of 
the effort of man to tie down into mere vegetation those who 
are by nature capable of a wider experience. So, too, this 
| crawling green leaf is a sort of living mockery of the ruses de 
| guerre, the theatrical disguises, of human life. With one hand 
| moulding the insect in a costume expressly conceived to foil its 
| pursuer, with the other moulding its destroyer’s eye so as by the 
| slightest sign to detect the trick, nature seems to be playing @ 
game of chess with one hand against the other, intended to antiet- 

With Preface 


* 4 Glimpse of Oriental Nature. Pictures with Verses by a Lady. 
by the Rev. S. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's Forces. London: Dean 


aud Son, 
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pate aie were the complex artifices, masks, and sham battles of a 


igher sphere of life. . 
"te Sastenting verses are evidently meant for children, and are 


rather rhymes than poems. They tell, however, very simply, and 
with a certain naive lé, though by no means in very good metre, 
the story of the picture under which they are written. Here, for 
instance, is the first of them, illustrating two glorious tropical 


Butterflies :— 
“ Of all the denizens of air 


Beneath the tropic skies, ‘ ; 
There are none more brilliant or more fair 


Than the gorgeous butterflies, 
“ See here, the large one to the right 

Is the Papilio Memnon, 

While sailing proudly into sight 

Comes Chlorisses Sarpedon.” 
Perhaps children will like the rhyming better than the prose 
account of the same fact ; but the book will certainly be prized 
as much by older persons as by children, and for them the rhym- 
ing explanations may be a little superfluous. However, they are 
simple and quaint, if halting ; and grotesque explanations may 
perhaps after all add that charm to the book which the simplicity of 
obvious imperfection, exciting and justifying a smile, so often gives, 
when associated with real beauty and power. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Discourses Delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—The world is getting more rational, 
if a Nonconformist congregation can bear to be told that the difference 
between lying and speaking tho truth is of infinitely more importance 
than the difference between Calvinism and Arminianism, and that the 
difference between Romanism and Protestantism is less serious than the 
difference between intogrity and knavery. They must have been the 
more surprised, as this very sensible teaching is by no means in 
harmony with our anthor’s theory of religion. He propounds the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in what seems to us a more shocking shape 
than usual, holding that God himself took upon Himself the punish- 
ment of our sins, thus maintaining the moral law, and that henceforth 
the only sin punishable is want of faith, or the refusal to have the sin 
forgiven. Thus the typical Dissonter who sanded his sugar and went 
to prayers would seem to himself to bo adopting quite the line of con- 
duct that his minister approved of, and must have had his feelings 
wounded when he heard this talk about knavery and integrity. But 
Mr. Dale when he is onee clear of his theory says a good many sensible 
things, and with no small command of rhetoric. His sermons on the 
relations between science and faith, on morality and religion, on 
that law of interdependence which is at once the justification and 
the reproach of common prayer, as at present conducted, all contain 
much improving matter. 

On the Choice of Books. Inaugural Address by Thomas Carlyle, with 
Memoir, &. (J.C. Hotten.)—Tho editor of this volume tells us that 
Mr. Carlyle has a strong dislike to make himself conspicuous in any 
way. Did it not occur to him that Mr. Carlyle might have an equally 
strong dislike to be made conspicuous? that it would be a source of 
considerable annoyance to that gentleman to have his privacy spied 
into, his habits detailed at length, his way of life described or cari- 
catured in its most trivial cireumstances? And he had done no harm 
to anybody; he had only given some good advice to the Edinburgh 
students. We really think that the publisher might have been satisfied 
with the use of Mr. Carlyle’s brains, and left his person alone. 

The War in New Zealand. By W. Fox, A.M., late Colonial Secre- 
tary, &c. (Smith and Elder.)—New Zealand Exhibition. 1865. Reports 
and Awards, (Mills, Dick, and Co., Dunedin.)—It is pleasant to turn 
from one of these yolumes to the other, and find that the climate of 
New Zealand does not reduco all Englishmen to imbecility. From Mr. 
Fox's concise and interesting narrative we learn with great exactness 
the extreme point to which mismanagement can reach, and it is a 
relief to know that there are those of our race in the same part of the 
world who are capable of adapting means to ends, and producing results 
which are creditable to the national character. With regard to the war, 
it is enough to say that Sir George Grey seems to have had no policy 
at all, and General Cameron but the one of quarrelling with everybody 
in the country except the enemy; that these two functionaries em- 
ployed their time in writing abusive letters to one another, and that 
Mr. Cardwell thought it unnecessary to take any other notice of this 
than to express his “ profound regret at such a correspondence occur- 
ring between two such able and distinguished men ;” and that the con- 
Sequence ensued of a population of nearly 200,000 whites, with 10,000 
British troops and 5,000 military settlers, being kept in check by 20,000 
natives, not more than 2,000 of whom were ever in arms at the same 
time, So disgraceful an episode has not occurred in our history for 
Some time past; how not to do it seems to have been the study of 
everybody in authority, from the Secretary of State downwards. It is 


indeed a relief to turn to the bulky volume which we are pleased to see 








is required for the purpose of recording the results that were examined 
and tested at the Exhibition in the province of Otago. It contains pre- 
cise information of every kind relating to the colony ; general statistics 
of population, houses, and land in cultivation; reports on the thirty- 
eight classes into which the exhibition was divided, of which perhaps 
the most interesting is the one on the intercolonial live-stock show; 
chemical reports on coals and metals; details of experiments on the 
strength of woods and of the effect on wool of cross-breeding in 
sheep. New Zealand has evidently a prosperous future in store. 
It possesses all the principal minerals and metals, an average 
grain yield equal to that of England, and a healthy climate; 
the population and the wealth increase steadily, and the troubles 
in the northern island must come to an end, in spite of the inca- 
pacity of governors or generals, by the simple process of the gradual 
extinction of the native race, which, without any assistance from the 
Europeans, had decreased from 114,000 in 1842 to 55,970 in 1858. 
“Owing to utter disregard of all those social and sanitary conditions 
which are essential to the vitality of mankind,” Mr. Fox writes, “the 
constitution of the Maori is absolutely decayed, and they do not produce 
children to replace the current generation of adults.” 

Futher Prout's Reliques, (Bell and Daldy.)—The death of Mr. Mahony 
has called attention to his works, and a regret has been expressed that 
they have not been published in a complete form. This is a mistake. 
A very good collection of them was published by Mr. H. G. Bohn in 
1860, illustrated with plates by Maclise. We cannot say wo heartily 
enjoy Father Prout, his wit having to us too much of the flavour of 
potheen, a smoky taste, as it were, though it be so sound, but to those 
who do, this volume will be found exceedingly welcome. 

M Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, Fdited by F. Martin. New 
edition, in four vols. Vol. I. (‘““A—Casp.”) (Longmans.)—Mr. Martin, 
the well known author of The Statesman's Year Book, is quite the right 
man in the right place as editor of M’Culloch's valuable work. This 
was originally published in 1841, it has been generally appreciated, 
and the time may be considered to have come when the changes of 
such a quarter of a century as that which has just elapsed should be 
registered. Whether, under the circumstances of the Continent, and 
from the consideration that Austria is included in the present volume, 
it might not have been more prudent to postpone the revision for a 
little while is a matter of opinion, that no doubt has been decided in 
the negative for good and sufficient reasons. Accordingly we accept 
with gratitude the rectification that leaves that empire debited only 
with the loss of the 7,000 square miles of Lombardy, and the civil list 
of Belgium (110,040/.) still in the possession of King Leopold IL It 
is difficult, however, to imagine that, end as the Conference may, the 
present year will leave the map of Europe as it found it. Let us hope 
that the corrections required will affect letters nearer “ Z,”—“T” shall we 
say ?—and that this excellent dictionary may thus derive all the benefit 
that it should from Mr. Martin's careful revision. 

The Changed Cross, The Words by L. P. W., Illuminations by K. 
K. (Hardwicke; Wakeling, Brighton.)—Seeing that this very pleasing 
specimen of chromolithography bears upon its front the name of a 
Brighton publisher, we are irresistibly compelled to associate it with the 
idea of St. Paul's Church in that town. Sure we are that the fair 
worshippers at that or any kindred shrine would appreciate the polite- 
ness wlich should consider the graceful symbolization of this little 
volume an adequate representation of their religious feelings. It com- 
prises about a score of inoffensive verses, profusely illustrated with 
crosses and crowns, and the moral sought to be conveyed is that people 
must not choose their cross for its prettiness, but take that which is 
laid upon them, and doing so, will find it not deficient in decorations 
eventually. Each page has a fancy bordering, and we are informed that 
the copyright of the borders is reserved. 
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HE LONDON SEASON.—The ladies 


have everything their own way just now, and all 
things appertaining to London fashionable life appear 
to be ordered for their special gratification. There are 
the races; the International Horticultural Exhibition ; 
other exhibitions to come; the Levées; the Crystal 
Palace Flower Show and Concerts; and the May Meet- 
ings. All these are enjoyable affairs, but they would 
have been comparatively dull and heavy but for one 
fortuitous circumstance—the withdrawal of the duty 
= textile fabrics. That wise act of legislation is now 
ving eclat to a Londou season brilliant almost bevond 
pr ent. It has afforded Mr. PETER ROBINSON 
he ready means of importing from France the most 
Magnificent display of silk fancy dresses ever seen in 
any One establishment in the world. What the present 
season would have been without the French Commercial 
Treaty we must leave to the imagination of those who re- 
member obsolete things. It is due to the genius of Cob- 
den to say, however, that the ladies have to thank him 
for much of their present enjoyment, and, in rendering 
homage to genius, we hope they will not forget to 
applaud and patronize enterprise,—for the one would be 
but an empty idea without the practical development of 
the other. Those, then, who would combine the idea 
with its develop ,and do th lves a pl a 
the same time, should pay a visit to Mr. ROBINSON'S 
establishments in Oxford street and Regent street; 
they will find there, in all their richness, the beautiful 
productions of France and other countries—immense 
Piles of splendid materia), rich dresses, Court trains, and 
all those elegant things that make beauty admired 
exceptionally attractive, the quantity of the goods dis- 
played being only lied by the lient taste exhi- 
bited in their selection. —Sunday Gazette. 


RAND FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 


The following distinguished Guests have been invited, 
and have signified their intention to be present :— 

H.R.H. the Duchess Magnolia, H.R.H. The Princess 
Jessamine, H.R.H. the Princess Orange Blossom, 
H.R.H. the Princess Spring Violet, H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess Tuberose, H.M. the Meadow Queen, attended by 
the Hon. Misses Vernal Grass and New-Mown Hay, of 
Fragrant Memory; the Duchess Dowager Heliotrope, 
the Peerless White Rose, the Marchioness of Mitcham 
Lavender, the Marchioness Mignonette, the Countess 
Eau de Chypre, from Cyprus, the Countess Santal 
Wood, of Timor, the Viscountess Hyacinth and Wall- 
flower, the Baronesses Hoyabella, Geranium, and 
Clove Pink, the Lady Lily of the Valley, the Hon. 
Miss May Blossom, the Hon. Miss Verbena Le.f, Miss 
Sweet Daphné, Miss Jonquil, Miss Citronelia, the 
Grand Duke Frangipanni, the Duke Opoponax, Mar- 
quis Rondeletia, the Karl Volkameria, the Karl of 
Ambergris, the Viscount pam, Rear-Admiral 
Patchouly, Captain Sweet William, General Vitivert, 
Count Lebanon Cedarwood, Major Fragrant Phlox, 
Lieutenant Hawthorn, Captain Cedrat, Sir Scented 
Stock, and many others of distinguished Odour. The 
ae Egypt, the accepted Bride of the Nile, is also 

t 











ex! ’ 

The numerous Guests on their arrival will be received 
dy Messrs. Peas and Lupin. The interior of the 
*‘Laboratory of Flowers" has been most elegantly 
decorated for the occasion. 

Visitors may obtain Samples of the Breath of each 
Fragrant Guest, at 28 6d. each, at 2 New Bond street, 
London; and from all the Fashionable Trad in 
she British Possessions. Sed vies 


HE RACES.—For Dust, Heat, or 
Rain, NICOLLS’ Waterproof Overcoats, Ove 
Guinea each. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C.; 10 Mosley street, Man- 
chester ; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


ARNESS WITHOUT BUCKLES.— 
NURSE'S PATENT, to be seen at their Show 
Rooms, 200 Regent street, London, W. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 2s, 2s 64, 3s, 
1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s 6d per 
ound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls td, 
3 8d. PHILLIPS and Co, Tea Mercuants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.U. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
* PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Ageuts, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST 8HE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
acientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointment frequenuly caused 

by tke smoking, guttering, and bending of the jow- 

priced qualities and imitations now offering, it they will 

order the "PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE” CANDLEs, 

made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest manufacturers. 

Price 1s 8d per pound. Sold by ali dealers in ‘lown and 
Country. 


DEMCATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 


grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SKRVICE 
SOAP TABLE'S, 4d and 6d each. Manutactured by 


J.C. J. and FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 5 Sue 


























HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDLeBRa, MoperaTorR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigo, suitable for 
resents. 


Mess, Export, and voutiiing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 





LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be yg man elsewhere, either 
for variety, a beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......... 128 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 68 0dto £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.......sseeeeee. 43 3d per gallon. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. . 














s./3.)5 
Ediee/3. 
3/43 | eg 
Ivory Handles. 48 pa |s2 
$5\8 5“ 
a 
a a 8 $ >) 
ad.)8d]s. d 
34-inch ivory handles .............12 6 [10 0/4 9 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles..|17 0 13 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles....../19 0 |15 0/5 6 
4-inch fineivory handles........../27 0 |20 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 (27 0 {12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules........../42 0 35 0 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 45 0 [18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 |19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....../84 0 [54 0 /21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. } 
White bone handles ............-./11 0/8 6|2 6 
Ditto balance handles............/23 0 17 0) 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..../17 0 [14 0/4 0 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.12 0|9 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nicks! Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 








ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
J This delicious condi t, pre d by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale aud for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barclay and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and tor Carrying About. 
—ihe WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
aby heat and draught, aud with FLEJ.Ds' Patent, self- 
fitug, tapering euds fit auy candlestick without either 
paper Or scraping, aud keep perfectly upright in the 
chandelier. To be had of ali dealers in Lown and 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes. 








——y 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIgg 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 
—)j)— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT L 
PRICES. orm 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three. 
penny “Havannah” specially recomm :nded, 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remit:ance, 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager, 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERs. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions durin, the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONy., 


Again on Four Separate Occasions during the § 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN.” 


Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLL Np, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUS;r4, 








SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Wiadsor, Buckia sham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; ia the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at SyJe whim; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardeus, Ks ising- 
‘ton; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugl) an, ag 
well as abroad, where their merits have been full; tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in & much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe, at hal the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a ae ype table. Bociles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chaps! strzst West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1835. 


go tzans® S LL WHISKY — 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at tue 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the pri cipal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windwill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk | sel ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


TONIC BITLERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and whol 6 bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Soild by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Mercha its, Cou- 
fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Marti n’s lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 

EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSLNE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENUH#S are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southamptun row, Kussell square, Loudou, W.U. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 53, aud lus eaca. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s 6d aud 4s td eacu. Pepsine Gloovulss iu 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


y= and PAINLESS DENTISPRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN aud SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Sirand, 
Opposite Cuaring-cross Railway Station.; 

Their paiuless artiticial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
pomy, durability, comfort, aud all purposes of articula 
tion aud mastication. Operatious of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patieutcau ve supplied 
without fear of palo or lucunveuleuce. 

Consultation tree; Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of tueir system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxiord street, 
and 4483 Strand, Loudou; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sueitield; 4 Mast parade, Leeds; aad 
14 St. Nichvlas sireet, Scaruvrougn. 

Observe—Lstablise& 1530, No counection with any 
of the same name. 

\ R. HOWARD, SUKGEON- 
DENTIS!, 52 Fleet street, has muoduced aa 
ENLIRELY NEW VDESCRIPiLUN of Acktipivlabl 
TEELH, fixed without SPRLNGS, wires, or ligatures, 
‘Tuey so periectly resemble the natural leetu as nut bo 08 
distunguished frum tue originais vy Lue civsest OUServer , 
they will never Cuauge colvuur ur decay, aud will ve fuuad 
SupeTior lo auy LeeLu ever belure used. Luis metasd des 
nut require the extraction of ruuts, or any palatal vp sede 
tion, aud will support aud preserve Levtu Cudt afd 10050, 
and is guarauieed to reswure aruiculation aud uastidde 
tivo. Decayed teeth stopped aud coudered ss4ud aud 
useful iu mastiCativu, 


























52 Fleet swweet—At home from 10 till 5 
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TAR and GARTER HOTEL and 
TAVERN, RICHMOND HILL. is 

Room is Now Open to the public. 

ba or Oenaanes requiring apartments in the 

Fem panll ~ Hotel should, in order to avoid disappoint- 

pac apply t0 the General Manager at least a week in 
advance.» , vl LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


ee a eee 
iD URROW'S LANDSCAPE and SEA 
GLASSES are remarkable for their transparent 
clearness and power of defining remote objects."— 
Shipping Gazette. ' 
£3138 6d, £6 68, &e. Special Mounts for India, 
Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
. 72 Baker street; Wales and Co., 22 
London: Arnold, * Ludgate Hill. . 


x 
*DECONNOITRER” GLASS, 
1¢s 10d. sent free. This ‘‘ Tourists’ Favour- 
rg” distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘* The Reconnoiterer” is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. ‘I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”"—Earl of Caithness. 
“Jt is a beautiful glass.”"—Lord Gifford. ‘* Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.” —Sir Digby 
Cayley. “* It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good.”—Sir W. H. Feilden. Bas For its size 
1 do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. “ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s. 
_¥. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. “I never before met 
an article that'so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price.”"— 
Notes and Queries. “ What Tourist will now start with- 
out such au indispensabl panion 2—The celebrated 
Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1.200 yards 
and men at 3} miles, 31s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit'rer” and “* Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to Saom and (o., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 

UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 

cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 

in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 

upon the nobility, clergy, and genty in any part of the 
kingdom. ATKINSON and CO., 














CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The CURTAINSeof a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance, They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co. are prepared with the earliest 
Spring Stock of Curtains—the new Pekiunette Stripes 
for Drawing and Diving-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Derigus in this year's Chintzes, 

ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The SPRING STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 


Designs from the best makers, comprises F E1.TS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
pounsr TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 


available for Ore Caleniar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; a’so in London, at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 


—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SKA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Comyany’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland 





Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
£ Derby, 1866. 
ONDON LABOURERS’ DWELL- 


INGS’ SOCIETY (Limited).—Issue of 300 ADDI- 
TIONAL SHARES of £100 each, to be fully paid up— 
Those who desire to do good, and are content witha 
moderate dividend from a safe investment, may obtain 
full information regarding this Society from the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Greenhill, No. 2 Carlisle parade, Hastings. 
The Society has been in existence five years. during 
which period it has paid the members 5 per cent. per 
annum. The Reserve Fund amounts to £1,400. 


£250,000 nave Been Paw 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornbill and 10 Regent 
Street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

















Every kind of Material for covering hall or p ge, 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., aud 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 
ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARDand SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both muterial and workmansbip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
®u indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


: INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
pea ol this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
specially adapted for ladies and children. 
a7 pared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &e., 
= New Bond street, London ; and sold throughout 
world by all respectable Chemists, 
CAUTION.—See that “Dinneford and Co.’ is 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


—$__ 
| OWLAN DS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

_ Sally esteemed by ladies tor its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion a _ It 
Sediontes all redness, tan, p:mples, spots, freckies, and 
beclorauious, aud renders the skin soft, clear, and 
ee Price 4s 6d and 88 6d per bottle. Suld by 
. ‘acho perfumers. *,* Ask for “‘ROWLANDS’ 

é OK,” and beware of spur ici 

articles under the name KALYDUR. atl tae 

















él DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
Temporary Offices.—33 ro lane, Lombard street, 


Capital, £2,000,000. 
. io 






































































HE FRENCH HOSPICEin LON 
The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 4d4., or by post, 
contains fine View and Plan of the new French Hospic 
in Victoria Park; the Dean of Ely on High Art; Mr. 
Planché on the National Portrait Exhibition; Italian 
Art History; the Question of Ancient Lights; Botany 
and Horticulture, South Kensington; the Pollution of 
Rivers; and varions other papers, with all the cognate 
news—1 York street, Covent garden, and all Newsmen. 


HEAP BOOKS, all New, in cloth:— 
Macknight’s Life of Burke, 3 vols , 16s, published 

at £2 5s; Macknight’s Life of Bolingbroke, 5s 6d, pub- 
lished at 188; Young's Life of Wellington, 3 vols, 14s, 
published at £2: Lever's Luttrell of Arran, Library 
Edition, 78 6d, published at 17s; Fischell on the English 
Constitution, 4s, published at 4s; Niebuhr's History of 
Rome, 3 vols., 188, published at 86s; Hobbes’s Works, 
16 vols., £2 2s, published at £8 8s; ditto, English Works, 
11 vols., 24s, published at £5 15s 64; Adolphus’ Eng- 
land in the Reigu of George III., 7 vols., 17s 6d, pub- 
lished at £4 138; Napier’s Florentine History, 6 vols., 
12s, published at £2 143; Lane's Modern Egyptians, 
&s 6d, published at 18s; Kingston's Frederick If, 2 
vols., 73 6d, published at 26s, N.B.—The above are the 
original Library Editions, of which Messrs. B. and Son 
have the remaining copies. A list of 300 remainders 
free by post.—BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester square, 


GCHOOL PRIZES.—BICKERS and 
SON'S CATALOGU of STANDARD BOOKS, 
specially bound, and cloth list, including Illustrated 
and Children’s Books, many of them offered at less 
than half price, free by post.—l1l Leicester square, Lon- 
don. 











34th Edition, price 64. and Is. 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human E y, with Il) of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Naprea, M.D. 
Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of POLITICAL EcO- 
NOMY will become VACAN I at the end of the present 

















Session, in 1 of the resignation of Professor 
Waley. Candidates for the appointment are requested 
to send in their applicati and testi jals on or 


before Saturday, June 16. Particulars may be obtained 
on application at the office of the Co'lege. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

May 19, 1866. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS). 

STATIONERS and PAPERMAKER3’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEKT STREET, coruer of Changery line, EC, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20a, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 53 6d 
er ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 and 2s 64 per ream.' 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 4s ; ruled, 4s 6d 


per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s; ruled, 4s 6d per ream, 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 


78 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

= BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is 

r 100, 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scaler, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
ff,HE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN, 


A sample box sent by post on receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by Freverick WILLIAMs, 19 Conduit 
Street, Paddington, W. 











Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills d . 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 


agreed upon. 
By Order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 
February 26, 1866. 


|= SCOTTISH IMPERIAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital One Million. 
London: 5 Lothbury.—Glasgow: 130 Buchanan street. 
For Fire, Life, and Annuities. 


Life Assurances with or without participation in 
profits. 
Participating policy-holders share to the extent of 90 
per cent. in the profits of both schemes. 
Premiums for foreign residence at reduced rates. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies are invited. 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 

The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on 30th June, 1866, 
will participate, so that persons’ who complete such 
Assurances before June 30th next will share in that 
a although one Premium only will have been 

aid. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND, 
N ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


ReraL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Re-engagemeut of the popular lyric artist, Henri 
Drayton, Ksq., also of Mr. G. W. Jester, for his mirth- 
inspiring Venui oquial Kntertainment—Tbe wonderful 
illusions (J. H. Pepper and T. Tobin, juint inventors), 
already seen by 109 thousand visitors, will be varied by 
the re-engagement of Mr, IF’. Damer Cape for the r. citals 
connected with the remarkable illusive scene, entitled 
“Shakespeare and his Creations, Hamlet, Launce, and 
Macbeth ;” concluding with ‘‘ The Cherubs Floating in 
the Air."—The brilliant light, showing the lovely ka- 
leidoscopic forms and colours on the disc, with the il- 
lusions, daily #t 3 and 8.—The Lectures by Mr. —— 
and Mr. Stukes and the other Entertainments as us 
—Open 12 to 5, and 7 till 10. Admission to the whole, 
1s. 






































— S’ PATENT SELF-FILLTLNG 
CANDLES, with Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
stick without either paper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine, aud the Wasteless (fur Ball roo.as), in all 
the usual sizes; also the hard Chamber Candles (twelve 
in a box, 1s per box), are now to be had of all dealers 
in Candles, and (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Lambeth. 
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EW BOOK OF IRRESISTIBLE HUMOUR. 
CE.—‘‘JOSH BILLINGS: His 


Book,” an exceedingly droll and humorous work, 
for which a wide popularity and an immense sale 
are expected, is Now ready, price Is. 

*,* For many years past the sayings and comicalities 
of“ Josh Billings” have been widely quoted in our 
newspapers. His humour is quite as popular as the 
fun of “Artemus Ward;"” indeed many readers will 
prefer the wild drolleries of “Josh Billings” to the 
eccentricities of the “delicious Artemus,” as Charles 
Reade styles the latter. Although promised some time 
ago, Mr. Billings’ “ Book ” has only just appeared, but 
it contains all his best and most mirth-provoking articles. 
London: Joun Campen Horrten, 71 and 75 Piccadilly. 



















Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ENDING a HAND;; or, Help for the 

Working Classes. Chapters on some Vexed Ques- 

tions of the Day. By the Author of “ Doing and Suffer- 
ing,” &e. 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. 1. FAMILY LIFE in the WORKMAN’S HOME. 




















ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of Mr. READE’S 
POEMS. 


Just published, price 18s, cloth, in 3 vols. fenp 8vo, each 
of which may be had separately, price 6s. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 


EDMUND READE; with final Revisions and 

Additions. 

Vol. I. “ Italy,” “ Yonth as it Passed,” “ The Vision 
of the Ancient Kings,” and ** Lyrical Poems,” price 6s. 

Vol. II. “Man in Paradise,” ‘ Cain the Wanderer,” 
“The Deluge,” and “ Revelations of Life,” price 6s. 

Vol. IIT. “Catiline,” ‘‘The Episode,” “ The Laureate 
Wreath,” and Poems, price 6s. 

“Weare convinced that such. poems the world will 
not permit to die; and we are glad to see this and the 
Author's other productions submitted to the public in 
their most matured and elaborated furm.”"—London 
Review. 

London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





» 2 HOMES for ENGLISH WORKMEN. SHEL- 
TER for the HOUSELESS. 

» 38. ey for ENGLISH WORKMEN as THEY 

RE. 

» & HOMES forENGLISH WORKMEN as THEY 
SHOULD BE 

» 5 The WORKMAN’S HOME at MULHOUSE. 

» 6 The VORKMAN’S SUNDAY. 

» 7% DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

» & The + MENDICANT—WHAT to DO 
with IT. 

» 9% TREATMENT of the SICK in WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARIES. 


Seerey, Jackson, and Hatuipay, 54 Fleet street, 
London. 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS 
Vol. I., 489 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HE PROPHETS of ISRAEL and 
JUDAH daring the ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 
Translated afresh, and illustrated for English Readers 
by Rowranp Wituiams, D.D., Vicar of Broad Chalke, 
ew Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Came 
ridge. 
Being the first volume of Dr. WILLIAMS’ HEBREW 
PROPHETS. 
WiturAms and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
= London ; aud 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
urgh. 








Third Edition, with New Preface, Appendix, and other 
ad litions, in crown 8yo0, price 63, cloth. 
HE ELECTION of REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, Parlia:nentary and Municipal ; a Treatise. 
By Tnomas Hare, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
= PAPAL DRAMA: an Historical 
Essay. By Tnouas H. GILL. 

London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day, Second Edition, Vol. I., Lis; Vol. 11., nearly 
ready. 
THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
BANKING. By Henry Dusxtna Macreop, 
Tsq., MA., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
London: Lonemans, GReey, and Co. 





Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
THE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 1I. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reevs. 
London: F. Prrmax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s éd. 
YNTON GRANGE. A Novel. By J. 
R. 8. HARINGTON. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 

Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
{pnon DDUST. Collected by Exiza 
CooK. 

“ A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 

**Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant fresiuess.”— 
Sun 








” London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price ls. 


QYSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. MACLAREN. 


London; F. Prrmay, 20 Pa‘ernoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 23 6d, post 8vo, cloth boards, 
ERVOUS and DELICATEHEALTH, 
Its Symptoms and Causes; with hints on Meli- 
cinal, Dietetic, and General Hygienic Self-management. 
By J. Witkrns WILLIAMs, M.R.C.S.E.; of St. John’s 
—_ Oxon. ; late House Surgeon to the Lock Hos- 


London: Published by the AUTHOR, 17 Conduit 
street, Regent street, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
est Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mailfrom [ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
#@pecimen copy, 6d. 


London: Wm. H. Auten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 


Windy Weather.—Tbroughout the Spring, and 








Now ready, price 1s, 
HE WANTS of the GREAT CITY: 
a Sermon, Preached at Whitehall Chapel on 
Sunday, May 13, on behalf of the Bishop of London's 
Fund. By Connor, Lord Bishop of St. David's. Pub- 
lished by request. 
Rivinerons: London, Oxford, anl Cambridge. 


Price 2s 6d, wil! te ready in a few days. 

TRvEe UNTO DEATH: a Drama in 
} Two Acts, By the late Sacripan KNowLes, 

With Portrait. Printed on Toned Paper. 

ApAms and Francis, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 





Now ready. 


TH MONEYS of all NATIONS. 
' With their Proper Value in English Currency. 
Six copies seut free by post on receipt of two penny 
stamps. 

Address, T. Roserts and Co., 8 Crane court, Fleet 
street, London. 





FINE ARTS EXHIBITIONS of the SEASON. 


RT-JOURNAL.—The JUNE num- 
ber (price 23 6.1) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS 
after A. Elmore’s “Countess Isabelle of Croye,” by J. 
Stancliffe, W. Hemsley's * Birdcatchers,” by R. Bran- 
dard, and G. Halse’s “ Britannia Unveiling Austr. lia,” 
by E. W. Stodart. The literary contributions include: 
—The Royal Academy, Water Colours’, and Institute of 
Painters’ Exhibitions — Lady Artists in Rome— Mr. 
Westmacott’s Lectures at the Royal Academy—Harly 
Venetian Glass, by W. Chaffers, F.S.A., illustrated— 
Gulliver's Travels, illustrated—Hannah More, by Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illastrated—French Fine Art Exhi- 
bition, 1866—Kabyle Jeweliery—American Art—Freuch 
and Flemish Exhibition, &c., 
Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, London. 


Ts CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

, Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Half-a-Crowa Monthly. 

Contents oF No. VI. (JUNE). 

The Revision of the Authorized Version of the Old 

Testament. Ly the Rev. ‘T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 

Church Government in the Colonies: a Reply. By the 

Bishop of Grahamstown. 

Renan’s Les Apotres. By the Rev. J. Li. Davies, M.A. 

The Myths of Plato. First Paper. By the Rev. Brooke 

F’. Westcott, B.D. 

“‘Khond” Macpherson. By the Rev. Thomas Smith, 

M.A. 

Mr. Anthony Troll»pe and the English Clergy. 

Homer’s Iliad: the Combat of Meuelaus and Paris, in 

English Rhymed Verse. fy the Rev. C. Merivale, 

B.D. 





University Refo:m: from a Layman’s Point of View. 
Notices of Books. 
Srrawan and Co., Mazazine Publishers, 148 Strand ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
GTUCE-EXZCBANG E NOTES.—How 
to Invest Money—Joint Stock Companies—Direc- 
tors and Promoiers— Bulls, Beas, aud Brokers— 
Committee of Siock Exchange—Frauda, Failures, and 
Panics—Black Friday, 1836. A Series of Papers will 
appear inthe June and July Parts of “The Leisure 
Hour.” The June Part has a Picture of 'Chauge Alley 
in the time of the South Sea Bubble. 
Price, Monthly, 6U., Weekly, id. 56 Paternoster row. 


YUBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRAKLiS 
and the GENERAL BOOKBUYER.—The choice 
of Books is now offered ia a Series of Catalogues just 
issued—No. 1, comprising a Selection of SOLD-OFF 











sometimes far into the Summer, the keen easterly winds 

sorely test the weak-chested, the rheumatic, aud the | 
neuralgic. To subdue the first indications of these | 
maladies Holloway's well known remedies should be 
applied at once; each day's neglect makes the treatment 
more difficult and the issue more dangerous. These | 
Pills throw off all impurities, clear the lungs, regulate | 
the circulation, and oveicome inflammatory tendeucies; | 
and the Ointment, well rubbed in near the parts aff-cted, | 
checks erroneous action, draws all surplus blood which | 
is creating mischief to the surface and then gets rid of 

it by increasing the capillary circulation of the skin and | 





augmenting its exhalements. 


BOOKS and REMAINDERS, published from 1s to 
£13 i3s, now reduced ia price from 51, and so on to 
£3 33. No. 2, comprising SURPLUS BOOKS of recent 
date, many published during last Christmas season, 
offered at 25 and 30 per cent. discount. No. 3, comprising 
all the RECENT PURCHASES of valuable illustrated, 
illuminated, and other books, published from 1s up to 
£210, now reduced in price to 6d, and so on to £33. Appli- 
cations to insure the above must be made ether per- 
sonally, or by letter, as none will ba sent without, to S. 
and ‘I. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4 Copthall Buildings 
(back of the Bank of England), London, E.C.—The 


Price 23 6d, 
CoxTENTs: 
Parliamentary Reform and| Church Poli Scot 
the Government. land. sinihe. 
Superstition. A Lecture by | The 
the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Anomalirs of the American 
Constitution. 
Les Travailleurs de 1a Mer. 
Ecce Homo. First Notice. &ec. Chaps. XV: 
A Mother. Beigiam. XVEL EX, 
London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster 


Beaucleres, Fa 

and Son: a Novel. p 
Charles Clarke, Author 
of * Charlie Thornhill,” 
“Which is the Winner » 








Tow. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 78. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. With Illustrations, 
ConTENTS. 

The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XIII.—A Visitor calls at Ongar Park 

» XIV.—Count Pateroff and his Sister, 
; ~ XV.—An Evening in Bolton Street, 
The Rediscovery of Dante’s Remains at Ravenna. 
A German Life before the Peace of 1815. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 

Book the Last—c tinued. 
Chapter I1f.—The Purple Flask, 
Ep'logue. 

Chapter I.—News t-om Norfolk. 

» il—Midwinter. 
Cinderella. 
The National Portrait Exhibition. 


Surrn, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





(PHE VicTORIA MAGAZINE. 
Sbilli Vol. VIL—No. XXXVIIL, JUNE 1, 1866. Que 
billing. 








ConTENTS. 
1—Frederika Bremer ‘» United States and Caba, 
2—The Civil and Polit! jtatus of the Female Sex, 
3—The Young Stilt-Dancer. An Episode ina Tour in 
the Upper Pyrenees. 
Chap. VI.—fRoselind. 
Chap. Vil—Tie Bewnese Pilgrim's Rasgort, 
Betharram. 
Chap. VIII.—Ptre Frangois.—The Confession, 
4—Sea-Weeds, A Poem. 
5—Colonel Rannoch. 
Chap. V.—One of the Graces. 
Chap. VI.—A Dinver at the Friars. 
Chap. Vil.—The Rawmech Kye at Fault 
Chap. VILI.—Alice Makes her First Attempt. 
6—Tie Koyal Academy. 
7—The Messenger Bird. A Poem. 
8—Dr. Edmunds and the Lancet. 
9—Miscellunea, 
Mr. Madox Brown's New Picture, &c. 
10.—Literature. 
London: Eutry Fatraroct, Printer ani Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Priaces street, Hanover 
square, 83a Farringdon street, aud la Princes stre:t, 
Storey’s Gate, Westuninster. 
Sold by Warp, Lock ani TyLter; andall Booksellers, 
Colonial Ageuts: Witmer and Roaers, New York. 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 
The JUNE Number of 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


T= 
CONTENTS. 

Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. VII.—Mortality. 

» VIIL—Margaret Bordillion. 

” 1X.—Brought in by the Fishing Boat. 
Frenchwomen under the Empire. 
Dead yet Speaking. 
The Vine and the Pine. By Professor Ansted. 
Archie Lovell. By the Autnor of * Miss Forrester.” 
Chap. XVII1.—Among the Philistines. 
XIX.—0ld Love and New. 
XX.—Captain Waters’s Sense of Duty. 


n” 

” 
June Music. , 
Finauce, Frauds, and Failures. By the Author of “Tie 
Bubbles of Finance.” 

Only too True. Part II. 

Kecentric Characters. 

tICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

No. LX XXVIIL, furJUNE, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 

1—The Roman Element in Civilization. 

2—The Sea-Fisheries Commission. 

3—Venetian Relazioni se 

4—Rawlinson’s Ancient Konarchies of the East. 

5—Buaker’s Explorations in Central Africa. 

6—Colonial Policy in the Government of Coloured Races. 

7—Edmond About, 

8—Disinfection. 

Epwonstoy and Dovoras, Edinburgh; London: 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, aud Co. 





Ou Ist June, price 23. 
TPHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
No. XXVI. Edited by Gzonae Henry Lewes. 

CoNTENTS. 
**Eece Homo!” By Peter Bayne. : 
A Week in Prince Edward Isiand. By Dr. Mackay. 
The “standing Orders” of Parliament and Private- 
Bill Legislation. By Thomas Henaell. . : 
The Oxiord Reformers of 1493. Chap. LI, By Frederic 
Seebolm. : 
Vittoria. Chaps. XXIII.,XXIV. By Georgo Meredith 
A Word for the Stuarts. By Robert Bell, ; 
Gluck's “ Iphigenia in Tauris.” By Joho H allah. 5 
Political Economy of the Tenure of Laud. By T. E. 
Clitfe Leslie. 
Publie Affairs. , 
Causeries. By the Editor. i . 
Critical Notices:—" Tue Ethics of Aristotle.” By the 
Hon. Leicester Warren. * I'he Civil War in America. 
By Anthony Trojlope. “Greatheart.” By 1 - 
Dennis. “Scéues de la Vie Ciéricale.” By Rev. HS, 
Fagan. \ 
Cuaramay and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





above Catalog ues gratis dud postage free. 


so 
PPRASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The HULSEIAN LECT URES for 1865. 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST the SUB- 


7 GROWTH in WISDOM. Four Sermons 
pad Huleclan Lectures for 1865) preached before 
the University of Cambridge. To which are added 
Three Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in February, 1864. By the Rev. J. 
Mooruovse, M.A., St. John's College. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 5s. 
A SECOND EDITION of 
BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864. 


The PROGRESS of DOUTRINE in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, 
reached before the University of Oxford, 1804. 
y T. D. BeRNarD, M.A., of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, Rector of Walcot. 8yo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. Henry Wood- 
warp, M.A., formerly of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese of 
Cashel. The Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


10s 6d. 
DISCOURSES. By Alexander J. Scott, 


M.A., Professor of Logic in Owen's College, Mau- 
chester. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The EIGHTH EDITION, 


Carefully revised, of 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR 
LORD. By R. Curvevix Trencn, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


LIFE'S WORK and GOD'S DISCI- 
PLINE. By C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncas- 
ter. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


SHADOWS of the PAST: in Verse. 
By Viscount Srratrorp pe Repcuirrc. Crown 
8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. (Just ready. 


The PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and Other 
Poems. By Curitstrva G. Rosserrt. With Two 
Designs by D, G. Rossetti. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 
6s. (Early this week. 

Vol. VIII, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. Cuarx, M.A., and W. 
Apis WRIGHT. 

Conteuts :-—Hamlet — A Reprint of the Edition of 
1603, “The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Priuce of 
Denmark "—King Lear—and Othello. 

Vol. [X., completing the work, is in the press, 
Now ready at all the libraries. 


HEREWARD the WAKE, “Last of 
the English.” By the Rev. Cuartes Kinestey, 
M.A., Author of ‘Westward Ho!” “Two Years 
Ago,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled and Arranged by CHarLes 
Hote, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, pott 8vo (same size as the “Golden 
Treasury Series"), neatly and strongly bound in 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

“ The idea of this little book is excellent, and appears 
to have been worked out with zeal, industry, aud care. 
The book will no doubt at once prove itself so useful as 
to become indispensable, and be found not only in 
libraries and on authors’ tables, but everywhere that avy 
Dook of reference at all finds a place.”"—Scotsman. 


es 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
one Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 

U MENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Serics will be sent on 
Opplication to 


Vatu Brotners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
From its commencement ¢’ as 

} commen great care has been taken to 
— MUDIE’s LIBRARY complete in every respect. 
Books of every shade of opinion on all subjects of public 
somes have been freely added ; and in cases where the 
demaud has been general, hundreds, and in some 
a thousands, of copies of the choicer Works 
ave been provided fur the use of Subscribers. 
aon Lists of Works recently added to the Library, 
= = ‘gues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 
= Lists ¢t Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 
: sents and School Prizes, are now ready, and will be 
orwarded, postage free, ou application. 


» = were SELECL LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford 


LOXPON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London. Founded in 1841. 
Patrox—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 

~ ae Earl of CLARENDON. 

He following are the terms of admission i 
Library, which contains 80,000 volumes of oe a 
so > Literature, in various languages :—Subscrip- 
Meta Ege NG £2, with entrance tee of £6; Life 
— ip, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
= pen = —- members. Reading-room open 

i “ +s ; 
Lew edition) fast ee ey on application. Catalogue 


ROBERT HARRISON ; Secretary and Librarian. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“UNCLE SILAS” AND 


‘GUY DEVFRELL.” 
On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ALL IN THE DARK. 


A NEW 


NOVEL. 


By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of “Uncle Silas” and “Guy Deverell.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








A SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW WORK, 


ARMA 


DALE, 


Will be ready Next Week. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornbill. 











Messrs. HATCHARD and CO., 
BOOKSELLERS TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Respectfully invite au Inspection of their STOCK, which consists of one of the LARGEST 
ASSORTMENTS in LONDON of 
Religious Works, Illustrated Books for the Table, Juvenile Books, Standard 
Works, and Books of Reference, 

In every variety of Morocco, Calf, and Cloth Bindings. 


Also of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES, of the best quality, and in 
the newest styles. 


LONDON: 187 


PICCADILLY. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be p 


ut out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—_0-—_——_- 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 
EntLy Ponsonsy. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting and pleasant story.”—Sun. 
MIRK ABBEY. By the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,” “The Clytlards of 
Ciytfe,” &., 3 vols. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 


Saunvers, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife." 3 vols 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


* John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 
HESTER’S SACRIFICE. By the 
Author of “St. Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 
KINGS BAYNARD. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Georce Girronp. 3 vols. (Next week. 
Hurst and Biacxett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 
RISON CHARACTERS; Drawn from 
Life. By a Parson Marron. 
“These volumes are interesting aud suggestive."— 
Athenxum. 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &e., 30s. 
ISCOUNT COMBERMERE'’'S 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE, from his 
Family Papers. By Many, Viscountess Combermere, 
and Captaia W. W. KNoLtys. 
Hurstand Buiackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
Imp. 32mo, cloth, 25; gilt edges, 2s 6d. a5 
HE COMPANIONS of COLUMBUS 
(VOYAGES of), being a Sequel to his Life of 
Columbus. By WasHineron Lavina. 
London: WitLiax Teco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





CHAPMAN AND HALLS 
NEW BOOKS. 
—- v———_ 


This day, in demy 8vo, 163. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 
ESSAYS on the FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENG- 
LAND. 


1—The WEST. By Ricnuanp Conoreve, M.A., lata 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coilege, Oxiord. 
2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Fespeatc Har- 
rison, M.A., Fellow aud late Tutor of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 
3~—ENGLAND and the SEA. By KE. S. Beesy, M.A., 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Professor of History 
at University College, London. 
4—ENGLAND and INDIA, By &. H. Pempur, M.A., 
late Stadeut of Carist Church, Oxford. 
5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. IL. Drivers, M.B., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxtord. 
6—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By Canes A. CooK- 
son, b.A., of Uriel College, Oxford. 
7—ENGLAND and the U\CIVILIZ"D COMMUNI- 
TIES. By Hexry Dix Hvurron, B.A. 





This day, 5 vols. feap 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, Seventh 
Edition of 


The POETICAL WORKS of ELIZA- 
BETH BARRELT BROWNING, including “ Last 
Poems,” “ Poems before Congress,” &. The 
volume containing these will be suld separately. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, 12s. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By W. W. Story. 
—v — 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AT THE BAR. By CharlesCollins. 2 


vols. post sve. ( Next week, 


ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. 
Syvo. 
— 193 Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries. 

“THE GRAND ADDITION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF INNER AFRICA 
MADE BY Mr. BAKER.”—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. Cooper from Sketches 

by Mr. Baker, and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile 


flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel by Jeensafter Photo- 
graphs, cloth, 28s. 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, and 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

“We may well rejoice when we now welcome to this country that most enterprising, skilful, 
and large-hearted traveller, Samuel Baker...... In all his arduous and perilous travels our medallist 
was accompanied by Mrs. Baker, to whom, as he himself has told me, much of his success is due, 
and who by her conduct has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer can accomplish in 
duty to her husband.”—Sir Roderick £, Murchison, Bart., in his Address to the Royal Geographical 


Society, Nov. 13, 1865. ; 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








This day, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., 16s. 


TRAVELLING IN mired IN THE PRESENT 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE JOURNEY OF A PARTY OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
WHO LATELY VISITED ITS PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN. 


With numerous Illustrations, from Photographs and Drawings from Life, by Joun Pau, 
R.A., E. LuNpGREN, WALTER SEVERN, and the Author. Also an Appendix of Routes, Fares, &c. ; 
the Expenses of the Journey, and a New Map of Spain. 


——— 
On the 28th inst., in 1 vol. 8vo. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 


EXCHEQUER. 
A HISTORY OF SAVINGS’ BANKS: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S FINAN- 
CIAL MEASURES FOR POST-OFFICE BANKS, GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES, AND 
GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 


By WILLIAM LEWINS, Author of “‘ Her Majesty’s Mails.” 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS NOW READY. 


1. VICTOR HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA. Second Edition. 3-vols., 24s. 

2. A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. Third Edition. 5s. 

8. The LIFE of Captain BROKE, of ‘‘The SHANNON.” Illustrated. 20s. 

4. Capt. HALL’S LIFE with the ESQUIMAU&. 4th Thousand, Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 
5. Captain MAURY’S GEOGRAPHY of theSEA. Eleventh Edition, with Charts. 5s. 
6. A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. DUFFUS HARDY. 2 vols., 16s. 

7. LETTERS on ENGLAND. By LOUIS BLANC. 2 vols., 16s. 

8. The STORY of KENNETT. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols., 16s. 

9. The WHITE FAVOUR. By HENRY HOLL. 3 vols., 24s. 
10. MATTINS and MUTTONS;; or, the Beauty of Brighton. A Love Story. By 

CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of “The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green.” 2 vols., 16s, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 











A HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS, price 7s 6d. 
Notice.—The Publisher is happy to announce that “ THE HIS- 
TORY OF SIGNBOARDS,” so long in preparation (he has 
himself partly to blame for this), will be issued in a day or two. 
*.* Tho book has grown to nearly 600 pages of curious anecdote, with 100 pictures of Old 


Signs, and it is thought that purchasers will not be disappointed with it. To secure copies of 
Jirst impression orders should be given at once. 


London; JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 





A NEW BOOK FOR “ ADVANCED THINKERS.” 
This day, exquisitely printed, price 3s, 6d. 


APOLLONIUS of TYANA, the PAGAN; or, False 
Christ of the Third Century. An Essay, by ALBERT REVILLE, 
D.D., Friend and Literary Associate of Professor Renan, and 
Pastor of the Walloon Church in Rotterdam. Authorized 
Translation. 


*,* A most curious account of an attempt to revive paganism in the third century by means of a 
false Christ. The principal events in the life of Apollonius are almost identical with the Gospel 
narrative. Apollonius is born in a mysterious way about the same time as Christ. Like Him, he 
goes through a period of preparation ; afterwards come a passion, then a resurrection and an ascen- 
sion. The messengers of Apollo sang at his birth as the angels did at that of Jesus. He is 
exposed to the attacks of enemies, though always engaged in doing good. He goes from place to 
place accompanied by his favourite disciples; passes on to Rome, where Domitian is seeking to 
kill him, just as Jesus went up to Jerusalem and to certain death. In many other respects 
the parallel is equally extraordinary. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


$$$ 
MESSRS. 


DEIGHTON, BELL. & Co’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
—9——__ 


Second Edition, revised throughout. 


LUCRETIUS, with Notes anda 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow Of Trini 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I; Text, 16s. Vol I 
Translation, 6s. May be had separately, (Ready, * 


PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA withNo 
| er . > go and an Introduction oq 
auti@n Prosody. By WiLL 
ag y y IAM bees. Ph.D, 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS OPERA, 
Edidit et syllabarum quantitates novo eo que facili 
— notavit Tuomas JARRETT, M.A, 

ebraw apud Cantabrigiensis Profe 1 
1 vol, 8v0, price 12s. — 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS from 
PROPERTIUS, Book 5. By F. A. Pavey, MA 
Editor of “ Propertius,” “* Ovid's Fasti,” &. ° 

[Next week, 


TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and 
LATIN. By C. S. Catverey, late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 7s 64. ( Ready, 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 
4 S.C. Third Edition, revised. Feap 8¥0, price 


‘*We were surprised by the little book into laughter, 
and charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesjue sug- 
gestions, now and then running into lines hardly sur- 
passed in their way since the days of Thomas Hood,"— 
Exvaminer. 


New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo, price 6s, 


MEMOIR of the late BISHOP MAC. 
KENZIE. By the Dean of Ey. With Maps 
Illustrations, and an Engraved Portrait from 4 
Painting by G. Richmond. 

The Large-paper Edition may still be had, price 10s 6d, 

“ Dean Goodwin has admirably executed his task; he 
has given us the very man himself, ever 80 marvelously 
serene, and withul so marvellously busy— suaviter ig 
modo, fortiter in re.’ Yet this memoir is no blind 
panegyic, aud failings and mistakes in the career of its 

Subject are honestly noted. What Dean Goodwin says, 

for instance, of the course which Mackenzie took in 

dealing with the Ajawa slave-dealers is thoroughly 
impartial.”"—Colonial Church Chronicle. 


Uniform with the above, small 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


MISSION LIFE AMONG the ZULU 
KAFIRS: Memorials of Henrietta, wife of Rev. 
R. Robertson, Compiled chiefly from Journals and 
Leiters written to the late Bishop Mackenzie and 
his Sisters. Edited by ANNE MACKENZIE. 

“ Tt ig in the hope of perpetuating the memory of her 
self-deuying labours and unweariei devotion that this 
little unpretending volune is published. And a very 
wholesome thing sarely in an age so given to self-pleas- 
ing, so full of self-indulgence, is such a record of patient 
toil, unwearied love, and faithful service, with all the 
hopes aud fears, encouragemeuts and disappointments, 
which belong to all persevering efforts in mission work, 
and are so simply and fuithfully set forth in these letters.” 
—Churchman. 


A SYRIAC GRAMMAR. By G. Phil- 
Lips, D.D., Presideut of Queen's College. Third 
Edition, revised aud enlarged. 8vo price 7s 6d. 


KENT'S COMMENTARY on INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. Revised, with Notes, and Cases 
brought down to the Present Time. Edited by J. 
T. Appy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. 890. 
16s. 


WORDS of COMFORT for the WAY- 
FARER, the WEARY, the SLICK, and the AGED. 
Gathered from the Writings of the Wise and Good, 
with an Introduction. By Jon Morris. 6yvo. 12s. 

‘It is the most complete book of the kind which has 
fallen into our hands, and we are sure that it will be- 
come a favourite volume for the table of the sick room, 
and will be often in the hands of the age: and conva 
lescent.”"—L£nglish Churchman. 


The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
GLASTONBURY ABBEY. By the Rev. BR 
WILLIs, F.H.S., Jacksonian Professor of the Uni 
versity of Cambridge. With Illustrations. 810. 
7s. 61. 

“Professor Willis has produced a valuable addition to 

our stock of architectural knowledge. . . .. The work is 

constructed and treated in a manner which is at once 
so scientitic and clear as to be readable by anybody. 

—Athenxum. 

Now ready, price 5s, Second Edition, revised and cor* 

rected, in accordance with the recent regulations. 


The STUDENT'S GUIDE to. the 

UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. ‘ 
‘ Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, 
schoolmasters, and students intending to enter their 
names at the University—partly also for the benefit of 
undergraduates themselves—a very ¢ »mplete, thou 
concise, volume has just been issued, which Jeaves litle 
or nothing to be desired. For lucid arrangemént/atd 
rigid adherence to what is positively useful, we know a 
few manuals that could compete with this * Students 
Guide.’ It reflects no little credit on the University, 0 
which it supplies an unpretending, but complete, inure 
duction."—Saturday Review. 


‘ 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 
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